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Stocks with First 
Claim on Profits 


Tank Cars Aided by 
Specialized Traffic » 


GOOD EARNINGS GAINS 
Reported by field’s two leaders 


lowa Utilities Have = z.7 


Income Attraction 


Union Bag & Paper § 
In Expansion Phase » { i 


40 MILLION BAGS 


Produced at Savannah mill 














We taught the phonograph how to keep time 


(and better High Fidelity wasn’t the only result) 


Engineers have long recognized that it 
is impossible to obtain High Fidelity from any 
phonograph unless the record is played at the 
exact speed at which it was recorded. It is a 
surprisingly little known fact that even the 
finest record players vary in turntable speed 
at time of manufacture and get worse as they 
grow older. A variation of only one rpm in 
turntable speed will make an LP record sharp 
or flat by a full quarter tone. 


Zenith engineers tackled this problem, and 
they came up with a speed control for phono- 
graphs that provided the answer. The control 
has two simple parts. One is a fully variable 
speed regulator capable of any speed from 10 
to 85 RPM (including 33%, 45, 78 and 
the new Talking Book speed of 167% RPM). 


A slight adjustment of this regulator compen- 


sates for any gain or loss of speed in the turn- 
table. 


Part two was the stroboscope speedometer. 
It showed by dots of light when the record 
was playing at exact studio recording speed. 
The stroboscope, operating in conjunction 
with the speed regulator, assured, for the first 
time, that you could play every record at the 
speed necessary for true High Fidelity repro- 
duction. 


Better music from recordings wasn’t the 
only result. Such continuing electronics re- 
search at Zenith yields two benefits: 


One is better radionics products for home 
enjoyment. The other is equally important. 
Over the years, Zenith’s specialized experi- 
ence in radionics has served the U. S. govern- 
ment with better weapons of defense. 


When additional production was 
needed during the Korean emer- 
gency, the Government looked to 
Zenith for production of proximity 
fuses. This trust resulted from Zenith’s 
experience in radionics and Zenith’s 
World War Il production records. 


the royatty of RADIO 2 TELEVISION® 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


Zenith, backed by 36 years of specialization in radionics, serves America with a stronger defense and a better way of living. 
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Tremendous lifting power and 
fast maneuverability make the 
Clark POWRWORKER Hand Truck 
another potent and versatile 
weapon for combatting climb- 
ing costs. 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


FOREMOST NAME IN 
MATERIALS HANDLING 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings © tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carriers © POWRWORKER hand trucks © 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings © gears and forgings. 








CROWN CORK & SEAL 
Gan) COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the $2.00 Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable December 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 16, 1954. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors has this day de- 

clared a Dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per 

share on the Common Stock of Crown Cork & 

Seal Company, Inc., payable November 30, 

1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 9, 1954. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER L. McManus, Secretary 
October 28, 1954 











Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 
come. Write today for booklet FD. It’s free. 
Vantage Press, Inc. @ 120 W. 3ist St., N. Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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How Gulf’s new super- 


rned gesaine deivers CAOUSANGS OF extra 
miles of full engine power 


Now—Gulf refines out the ‘‘dirty-burning tail-end’’ of gasoline—the No. 1 troublemaker 
in high-compression engines. Result: more power-with-protection than you’ve ever known! 


Here’s proof: This spark plug is from one of the many ment after 5,000 to 10,000 miles, this plug and its mates did 
sets of original equipment plugs used in Gulf test fleet cars. not need cleaning or replacement in over 15,000 miles of city 
Though spark plugs normally need cleaning or replace- and country driving with Super-Refined NO-NOX Gasoline. 


7 Here’s proof: Instead of trying to fight harmful de- 
posits with so-called ‘miracle additives” —inside 
your engine—Gulf believes in preventing them from 
forming in the first place, removes the cause—the 
“*dirty-burning tail-end”—at the refinery. Just look 
at the plates in the unretouched photo at left and see 
what a difference Gulf super-refining makes! 


What’s more, besides giving your engine more 
complete protection, new Super-Refined Gulf NO- 
NOX gives you extra gas mileage in the short-trip, 
stop-and-go driving motorists do most... no knock, 
no pre-ignition . . . Stall-proof smoothness . . . in- 


stant starts and fast, fuel-saving warm-up. 
This lamp is burning the d : 


i This famp is burning 
DIRTY-BURNING : <a «Ct m NEW SUPER-REFINED 
TAILEND of gasoline ies ‘ 


GULF NO-NOX,the = 
which GULF refines out : Sam Cleaner-buining super-fuel 


COMPLETELY NEW! SUPER-REFINED 


New Gulf No-Nox 


THE HIGH-EFFICIENCY GASOLINE 








Edgar H. Dixon 


Eugene A. Yates 


Dixon-Yates Contract is in Public Interest 


Furor over details of proposal by private company to 
supply power to AEC through TVA obscures real reason 


for objections: Plan would slow the expansion of TVA 


hen the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was created in 1933, its 
principal functions were supposed to 
be navigation aid and flood control, 
both responsibilities of the Federal 
Government. Generation and sale of 
electric power was intended by the 
TVA Act to be an incidental activity. 
The Act stated : “Electric power shall 
be generated, transmitted and mar- 
keted only whenever such generation 
arises out of an opportunity to avoid 
the waste of water power, and only so 
far as such generation, transmission, 
and marketing may be consistent with 
the primary purpose of promoting 
navigation and controlling floods.” 
Over the past two decades, this 
A restriction has been completely aban- 
doned. There no longer is any pre- 
tense of denial that TVA exists pri- 
marily to generate and market power. 
In competing with private utilities 
within its area, TVA possessed three 
major advantages which enabled it to 
charge lower rates for power. Its 
costs were rendered fictitious to an 
important extent by allocation of ex- 
cessive proportions of its investment 
to navigation and flood control. It 
pays practically no interest charges 
on the huge sums it has received from 
the U. S. Treasury. Finally, it pays 
no Federal income taxes and only 
about one-fourth the amount of State 
and local taxes, in relation to rev- 
enues, paid by private utilities. 
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Thus, it was able to buy out its pri- 
vate competitors and establish itself 
as virtually the sole supplier of com- 
mercial power in its area. It has also 
expanded this area well beyond the 
boundaries of the Tennessee Valley. 
A major innovation came in 1949 
when TVA received permission to 
build a steam generating plant, ob- 
viously having no connection with 
avoidance of a “waste of water 


power.” TVA, now operating 11 


_ Steam plants, is building five more. 


TVA Supporters ‘ 


TVA receives solid and unswerv- 
ing support from two groups which 
partly overlap. Residents of the 
seven-state area served like their low 
power rates and are not dismayed by 
the fact that these low rates stem 
largely from subsidy by residents of 
the other 41 states. The other group 
comprises public power advocates, 
who have a pathological hatred of 
business-managed utilities as exploit- 
ers of the people’s natural resources 
for private profit. This philosophy is 
borrowed directly from the tenets of 
the Socialist Party. In logic it ap- 
plies with equal force to mining, oil, 
lumber, steel, paper and many other 
activities—including agriculture, and 
hence presumably the food, textile 
and tobacco industries. 

No major political group has yet 
suggested extending exclusive Gov- 


ernment ownership to these fields, 
but a good start has been made in 
power. It has become a firm article 
of faith with TVA adherents that no 
private competition must be permitted 
within the area now served by this 
agency, and they are equally united 
on the desirability of continuing to 
expand this area. Thus, they were 
outraged when, early in 1953, the 
President and Congress turned down 
a proposal for a new TVA steam 
generating plant at Fulton, Tenn., 
near Memphis. 

There is no question that TVA 
needs more power if it is to continue 
meeting present demands (including 
large sales to Atomic Energy Com- 
mission plants) and still serve grow- 
ing commercial needs within the area 
of its monopoly. It is less clear why 
this monopoly must be preserved, or 
why additional power must be gen- 
erated by TVA itself. An alternative 
exists in the form of a proposal by 
a private group, hotly debated for 
some months and still undergoing 
hearings in Congress. 

This plan calls for construction of 
a generating plant at West Memphis, 
Arkansas, by a joint subsidiary to be 
formed by Middle South Utilities and 
The Southern Company. It would 
cost $107 million, would have an an- 
nual capacity of 600,000 kilowatts and 
would sell its entire output to the 

Please turn to page 30 
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lowa Utility Group 
Has Income Attraction 


Electric utilities in the Hawkeye State are suitable 


holdings for income-minded investors. Companies serve 


much of the nation's most productive farming region . 


— the Hawkeye State, produces 
more corn, oats, hogs, poultry, 
and eggs than any other state and also 
leads the nation in receipts from live- 
stock and products. The state’s pre- 
eminence in agriculture is evidenced 
by the fact that 97 per cent of its roll- 
ing prairie land—which is unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world for fer- 
tility—is under cultivation. Though 
it ranks only 24th in land area and 
22nd in population, Iowa leads the 
country in literacy. 


Some Manufacturing Too 


Electricity has played an important 
part in the abundant agricultural pro- 
duction of the state as well as in man- 
ufacturing activities such as the pro- 
duction of tractors, farm implements, 
washing machines, railroad equip- 
ment, and toys. Naturally, the com- 
bination of a thriving agricultural 
economy with moderate but growing 
industrial pursuits has benefited the 
utility companies which furnish elec- 
tricity and gas to the more than 2.6 
million residents of the Hawkeye 
State. 

‘The largest utility operating in 
Iowa is Iowa Power & Light, which 
serves the central and southwestern 
parts of the state. It furnishes elec- 
tric and natural gas services in Des 
Moines, the capital and largest city in 
the state and also a major insurance 
center. Des Moines (which has a 
population of some 185,000) and its 


environs account for about 58 per 
cent of the company’s electric reve- 
nues and 84 per cent of the gas reve- 
nues. Electricity is also provided in 
Council Bluffs, and some smaller 
municipalities. 

Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric, sec- 
ond ranking company in the group 
from a revenue standpoint, obtained 
58 per cent of 1953 electric gross and 
75 per cent of gas revenues from Iowa 
operations; the balance came from 
services rendered in Illinois. The 
utility provides electricity in Daven- 
port, Iowa City, and Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, as well as in Rock Island, Mo- 
line and other municipalities across 
the border in Illinois. 

According to the Iowa-Illinois G. 
& E. management, the most important 
company development in 1953 was 
the issuance of an order by the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission termi- 
nating a rate proceeding initiated in 
1951. The Commission, guided by 
the decision of the Illinois Supreme 


Court in the Illinois Bell Telephone . 


Case, recognized present costs of con- 
struction in establishing the “fair 
value” of the company’s property. A 
return of 5.83 per cent on a fair value 
basis was found to be reasonable for 
the system’s electric operations. How- 
ever, one of the company’s major 
problems is increasing costs of natu- 
ral gas from pipeline suppliers which 
require adjustments in its own gas 
rate schedules. 


Iowa Public Service Compatiy sup- 
plies electric, natural gas and heating 
services in Sioux City, the second 
largest city in lowa and among the 
top livestock markets in the U.S. It 
also serves electricity and manufac- 
tured gas in Waterloo, the largest 
industrial and probably the fastest- 
growing city in the State. Sioux City 
has a population of around 109,000 
and boasts the world’s largest pop- 
corn and honey processing establish- 
ments, while Waterloo (a city of 
85,000) has the largest wheel tractor 
plant in the world. Residential and 
rural customers provide over 48 per 
cent of total reVenues of Iowa Public 
Service, lending stability to its opera- 
tions. In 1953, 40 per cent of its 
property was less than five years old. 
Stockholders of the company will vote 
on a 100 per cent stock dividend at 
a special meeting November 19. 


Also Unlisted 


Iowa Electric Light & Power (like 
Iowa Public Service) is traded over- 
the-counter. Its territory extends 
through the central portion of the 
state, in the heart of the corn belt, 
and over 300 communities and rural 
areas are supplied with utility serv- 
ices. Cedar Rapids, a city of about 
75,000, is the principal place where 
service is rendered and is also the 
state’s fourth largest municipality. 
Iowa Electric Light & Power has a 
48 per cent residential load, one of the 
highest in the group. The company 
acquired Northwestern Light & 
Power last June, a small utility serv- 
ing the northern portion of the 
state. 

Interstate Power not only serves 
over 9,200 square miles of territory in 
northeastern Iowa, but also parts of 
Minnesota, Illinois, and South 
Dakota. While 86 per cent of the 
communities served by Interstate 
have a population of less than 1,000, 


Leading Electric Utilities in the State of Iowa 


-— Revenues— Sources of KWH. Earned Price Annual Book 

(Millions) r—Gross Revenues—, Use 7———Per Share———-._ Recent Earns. Divi- Value 

Company 1952 1953 Elec. Gas Misc. (1953) 1952 1953. 1954 Price Ratio dend Yield Per Sh. 
Interstate Power..... $16.3 $17.3 90% 7% 3% 2,284 $0.89 $0.91 b$0.93 12 12.9 e 5.8% $6.89 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pr.. 21.3 23.4 21 5 ° 2,348 1.65 1.62 a1.69 c22 13.0 $1.20 S 14.77 
Iowa-Ill. G. & E...... 25.7 28.4 47 ‘> «oe 2.21 2.34 a1.99 30 15.1 1.80 6.0 14.84 
Iowa Power & Lt..... 27.0 28.9 27 “n 2,020 1.74 194 b1.80 25 13.9 1.40 5.6 14.19 
Iowa Public Service.. 23.3 24.9 72 26 2 1,918 1.59 1.86 a198 29 14.6 1.40 4.8 - 14.21 
Iowa South. Utilities.. 10.1 11.2 87 11 2 1,688 1.54 1.64 a1.39 c20 14.4 1.20 6.0 17.09 





a—12 months ended August 31. b—12 months ended June 30. c—Over-the-counter bid price. 


succeeding quarters this year. 


4d 


I e—Paid 16 cents in first quarter and 17% cents in 
Note—-100 per cent stock dividend by Iowa Public Service will be voted on by stockholders November 19. 
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the company does render electric 
service in Some important cities such 
as Dubuque and Clinton, Ia., and 
Albert Lea, Minn. Natural gas is also 
distributed in the latter two cities and 
bus service is provided in Dubuque— 
the hub of the company’s general 
operating organization. 

Iowa Southern Utilities, smallest 


member of the group, supplies elec- 
tricity in the southern and south- 
eastern portions of the state, includ- 
ing in its service area the cities of 
Ottumwa, Burlington, and Grinnell. 
The company purchases a substantial 
proportion of its power requirements 
from neighboring utilities. 

At current prices, the principal 


Magazine Publishers 
Battle Cost Spiral 


Some are doing it very successfully; but be- 


cause of stiff television competition, others 


are finding the going increasingly difficult 


he magazine publishers had radio 

competition well in hand when 
along came television. The encroach- 
ment of this active new medium on 
the advertising picture has prevented 
any large gains by publishers with 
women’s magazines on their lists, 
and it has resulted in some losses. 
Since the woman of the house does 
most of the buying and usually con- 
trols the family purse-strings, tele- 
vision has keyed its daytime impact 
to this home market and naturally 
has scored some successes. 

Other things being equal, there- 
fore, the publishers specializing in 
general, technical and trade maga- 
zines have made the best showing 
since TV began asking everyone to 
move over. Unequal factors include 
the successful introduction of certain 
new periodicals such as Curtis Pub- 
lishing’s Holiday and the troubles at- 
tendant on some weekly magazines in 
the general field which were no longer 
able to compete in a crowded market. 
For along with TV competition, the 
publishers have had to contend with 
steadily rising costs which could not 
be met unless substantially higher 
advertising rates were justified by 
increased circulations. Rates of course 
have been raised, but in many cases 
advertising income could not keep 
pace with higher costs of printing, 
paper, shipping, editorial help and 
advertising solicitation. 

Looking ahead, publishers outside 
the women’s field should be able, as 
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in the past, to increase their circula- 
tions sufficiently to obtain adequate 
rises in advertising rates. Although 
women’s magazines still enjoy huge 
circulations they occupy the area of 
strongest TV competition, and this is 
likely to be felt even more. Here are 
highlights of the leading publicly- 
owned magazine publishers : 


Conde Nast—Publisher of Vogue 
and Glamour in the women’s field, 
House & Garden and Vogue Pattern 
Book, Conde Nast prints its own 
magazines and does work for others 
including the New Yorker, Scientific 
American and Nation’s Business. It 
also handles large printing jobs for 
industrial firms, and has British, 
French and Australian publishing 
subsidiaries. While contract work 
helps to sustain earnings, increases 
in its own advertising rates and sub- 
scription prices have lagged behind 
rises in costs. Following a decline in 
net income last year, profits have re- 


Iowa utilities afford satisfactory 
yields from well protected dividends. 
Although lacking in dynamic quali- 
ties, such issues as Iowa Power & 
Light, Iowa Public Service and Iowa 
Electric Light & Power are satis- 
factory holdings where the investor’s 
primary emphasis is upon steady and 
dependable income. 





bounded on advertising rate increases 
although 1954 results will still- fall 
behind the relatively prosperous pe- 
riod of 1945 through 1950. Working 
capital and cash position continues 
strong, however, and the 60-cent divi- 
dend will be more adequately covered 
this year. 


Crowell-Collier Publishing — A 
steady erosion in earnings has low- 
ered per share net from $6.54 in 1946 
to five cents in 1952 and a large de- 
ficit last year. Chief products are 
Woman’s Home Companion, Ameri- 
can Magazine, and Collier's, which 
after declining in public favor became 
a bi-weekly in August 1953. Books, 
chiefly encyclopedias and reference 
works, are published by a subsidiary. 
Advertising rates of American Maga- 

Please turn to page 26 


The Leading Magazine Publishers 


7~Revenues—, -———— Earned Per Share ———— 


(Millions) -—Annual— -—-Interim—— *Divi- Recent 

Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 
Conde Nast ........ $22.6 $23.3 $0.91 $0.76 a$0.66 a$0.71 $9.60 8 7.59% 
Crowell-Collier 68.1 643 0.05 D259 N.R. N.R. None 5 ere 
Curtis Publishing .. 163.0 1748 0.43 0.60 b0.39 b0.69 0.20 6 3.3 
McCall Corporation. 43.6 47.0 246: 193" bE. b6£35 120 20 6.0 
McGraw-Hill Publ.. 62.3 67.6 370 4.03 a3.17  a5.09 2:49... 58 4.1 
New Yorker Mag... 9.6 10.5 2.19 2.41 N.R. NLR. el.95 23 8.5 
., SS > 156.8 170.4 3.97 4.18 b2.42 62.47 2.50 43 5.8 





*Paid in 1953 or indicated for this year. 


$1.75 in 1953. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


a—Nine months. 


b—-Six months. e—Estimated; paid 
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Preferred Conversion 
Dilutes Rail’s Profits 


Forced conversion of preferred stock of Denver & Rio 


Grande Western will cut this year's earnings sharply. 


Attraction of common is of strictly long term variety. 


fter many years of highly unpro- 
A fitable operations, the Denver 


& Rio Grande Western Railroad 
emerged from reorganization in 1947 
in vastly improved condition finan- 
cially, and with an opportunity to 
show substantial gains in profits un- 
der favorable economic conditions. 
An alert management has taken full 
advantage of this opportunity, with 
the result that the road now boasts 
substantial earning power. 

Many factors have contributed to 
this result. One which has_ been 
largely fortuitous is the greater-than- 
average growth in population and in- 
dustrial activity in the area served by 
this carrier and its connections; this 
influence may be expected to bring 
even greater benefits in future. An- 
other has been the aggressive mod- 
ernization program pursued in recent 
years. Even in 1953, when many 
other roads still had some distance 
to go before completing their switch 
to diesel power, the Rio Grande had 
almost completely replaced its steam 
locomotives. 

Other economies have been effected 
on a large scale, and consequently 
this road is operated on a most ef- 
ficient basis. It has always enjoyed 
some important advantages due to its 
small volume of passenger traffic and 
the fact that it is not burdened with 





Denver & Rio Grande 


Operating Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 


Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 


1947... $58.7 $4.70 None 12%— 4% 
1948... 68.5 10.21 $1.33 26%— 9% 
1949... 67 A422 ids wm 126 
1050... 66.1 833 1.33 385%—16% 
1951... 778 12.06 2.00 463%—32% 
1332... 82.1 12.31 267 57 —41% 
a 84.7 14.79 400 64%4—49144 
Eight months ended August 31: 

R963... .- RRGA-SRR..2.k5e 2k es 
1954... 47.0 6.32 a$3.75 a8914—55% 


a---To November 3. 
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heavy expenses of unprofitable branch 
lines. Accordingly, its transportation 
expenses have normally been some- 
what below those of other roads, 
measured against gross revenues. In 
recent years, however, this favorable 


‘margin has widened. 


In 1946, Rio Grande’s transporta- 
tion ratio was 40.2 against 42.1 for 
the industry as a whole, but by last 
year the road had cut this item of 
expense to 29.5 while all Class I 
roads had reduced theirs only to 36.3. 
This superior performance was re- 
flected in a decline in Rio Grande’s 
operating ratio from 85.6 to 64.9 
while that for the industry dropped 
from 83.3 to 76.3. 

Even more impressive is the road’s 
performance during the first eight 
months of the current year, when it 
was able to hold its operating ratio 
exactly even with that shown a year 
earlier despite a decline of one-sixth 
in gross revenues. Lower mainten- 
ance outlays accounted for some, but 
by no means all, of this favorable 
comparison. Class I roads as a whole 
showed an increase of 4.3 percentage 
points in their operating ratio during 
this period. 

Rio Grande’s dip in gross was it- 
self somewhat lower than might be 
expected in view.of the nature of 
its traffic. Manufactures and miscel- 
laneous contribute slightly over half 
of freight revenues; coal, lumber and 
steel combined make up about a 
third. In addition, there was rather 
heavy traffic in ammunition and ex- 
plosives last year which, of course, 
has receded sharply with the ending 
of the Korean War. 

Earnings thus far in 1954 have 
been aided by a considerable drop in 
Federal income taxes, partly due to 
lower operating income but also in- 
fluenced strongly by heavy charges 
for fast amortization and by property 


Please turn to page 26 
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BB“: interest and set-asides fo 


sinking funds and for preferre 4 
stock dividends only too often tak@jp+ 
so large a bite out of what’s left of . 


company’s net earnings that there i 
little left for the common stock. | 
is not unusual to find that while 
company in this group has mad 
profits year after year, the many de 
ductions ahead of the common stocl 
have left so little that it has not beet 
possible to pay common dividend 


















B 
with any regularity. ; 
Many Industry Leaders + 

Many other corporations, however : 
are in the pleasanter position of havi, 
ing only one class of capital stock andjjp 
no debt. Every dollar they earn—aftegj8 
setting aside tax requirements—beglp 

B 





longs to the stockholders. Many 0 
these companies are among the lead 
ers in their industries and have in 
teresting dividend histories. Sine 
only one division of earnings has t 
be made they have been able to re 
tain a substantial part of profits 1 
the business while maintaining liber 
dividend payments. 

The issues in the tabulation o 
page seven represent companies whic 
have neither debt nor preferred stock 
all earnings after taxes belong to thi 
shareholders. It will be noted that th¢ 
issues range the whole gamut of qual 
ity. Two carry A-plus ratings 
FINANCIAL Wortp’s_ Independetl 
Appraisals and 10 others are rate 
A. In the B-plus classification ther 
are 32 issues while 66 are rated B. 

Many factors, of course, enter int 
the determination of the current at 
traction of a stock marketwise, ant 
the list is not to be considered a blan 
ket recommendation for purchases 3 
this time. From the list, 24 have beet 
selected which stand out as in tht 
best market position and having bes 
all-around appeal at this time. 
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With First Claim 
ith First Claim on Profits 
With no preferred stock or bonded debt, every dollar of earnings after taxes is 
available to the shareholders. From the list 24 are selected as in the best position 
——Dividends——— ——Dividends——_, 
Paid Paid So Far Recent Paid Paid So Far Recent 
Since 1953 1954 Price +Yield Since 1953 1954 Price +Yield 
B+ *Acme Steel ....... 1901 $1.60 $1.60 23 7.0% B Muskegon Piston.. 1926 $0.65 $0.45 8 7.5% 
m3 Acme Wire ...... 1935 240. 240 .30 8.0 B National Acme... 1936 350 3.000 45 67 
Bt ee ae ce, sae ea B New Jersey Zinc.. 1882 275 125 38 36 
A P : 3 B Newport News Ship. 1931 3.00 2.00 a ta 
B Ipha PortlandCem. 1935 3.00 3.00 7a, «3 N 1931 4.00 200 58.35 
B+ Amerada Petroleum 1922 3.00 2.00 184 1.6 B ew Process ..... 
B+ Amer. Agric. Chem. 1934 4.50 3.7 75 «5.0 ; ; 5 63 48 
h “American Chicle .. 1926 2.50 187% 61 41 Bt *Ote Elevator 2... 1903 «2230 31a% 994 
B+ Arch.-Daniels-Mid. 1927 2.40 2.00 se. SA B Outlet Company .. 1926 6.00 6.00 os. 74 
B+ *Best Foods ..... a RE. 250 3.00 41 7.4 B+ *Parke, Davis ...... 1878 1.60 1.40 82 44 
B+ *Bower Roller Bear. 1934 200 2.00 29 5.2 B Parker Rust Proof. 1924 237% 3.00 41 7.3 
e+ Briggs & Stratton. 1927 2.75 140 62 45 B+ Penick & Ford.... 1929 200 150 45 44 
: B Buffalo Forge .... 1941 2.00 1.75 29 61. A Penney (J. C2 _.. 1926 3.50 3.50 86 41 
B Campbell, Wyant.. 1935 2.00 200 24 83 Beans Cmee iss: 2008 
B Carpenter Steel... 1907 3.00 3.00 47 64 By Seana - >= ese. S20 A OM 
B Phelps Dodge .... 1934 260 235 42 67 
B Chesapeake Corp... 1933 2.00 2.00 395.1 B Pp & Lambert... 1904 3.00 225 49 61 
A+ *Chesebrough Mfg.. 1883 4.00 2.25 71 5.7 - enetine ee. ta oe 7 ee 
A Gece Cola a rf : $e 1893 500 3.00 109 46 oe RED +: Ses i ¥ a 
ons. Mining & Sm. 1924 bl. bl. 28 4.3 B+ Raybestos-Man.... 1895 3.00 3.00 44 68 
@5 Cream of Wheat.. 1900 185 1.60 28 5.7 B Raymond Concrete 1936 1.50 1.75 28 63 
: pier a Beas. a] ee a bo re B Rockwell Spring .. 1936 192 200 21 97 
unningham Drug. : . R elt aN : 05 4 
Ms Cutler-Hammer ... 1939 250 150 55 455 sei rapa pe ie i j 
’ h Ly we? 2 4 
438 Dominion Bridge.. 1910 b0.62 b068 19 3.6 2: wane gi ne ilk ES ~ aR IR 
m8 -.Douglas Aircraft... 1938 3.25 6.50 86 49 B Seaboard Oil ..... 1932 0.83 0.90 = 2 
| Ae B Simonds Saw & Stl. 1933 3.00 180 38 63 
: By “Eaton Mfg. ....... 1923 3.00 3.00 S159 B-+ *South Penn Oil.... 1925 250 150 30 50 
First Nat'l Stores.. 1918 2.00 225 56 4.0 B+ Square D ........ 1936 §=2.05 10§S MW OOS.4 
@B-+ Freeport Sulphur... 1927 2.00 250 67 3.7 B+ Standard Oil (Ky.) 1913 2.75 210 54 5.1 
' B Starrett (L. S.).... 1934 3.75 3.00 > Sa & ee 
B  Gamewell Co. .... 1938 1.45 2.00 29 69 B Sunbeam Corp. ... 1933 1.65 0.75 40 5.0 
‘MA+ *General Electric... 1899 1.33% 1.47 43 34/ B+ *Sunshine Biscuits.. 1927 4.00 400 80 5.0 
B *Gillette Co. ....... 1906 2.75 3.50 71 42 
B+ Gorham Mfg. ..... 1929 2.00 200 28 71 B Tennessee Corp... 1940 2.00 1.80 75 (k) 
B Grumman Aircraft. 1933 2.00 150 36 5.5 B+ *Texas Gulf Sulphur 1921 5.00 3.75 107 47 
B Thew Shovel ... 1936 1.75 1.20 21 8.6 
, A *Hazel-Atlas Glass. 1908 1.20 1.20 20 6.0 B+ Timken Roller Brg. 1922 3.00 2.25 46 6.5 
B  Hazeltine Corp. ... 1934 150 0.75 50 3.0 B Todd Shipyards... 1916 350 3.00 57 7.0 
B Hires (Chas. E.).. 1926 060 060 10 60 5 
8 Holland Furnace .. 1936 1.00 0.75 15 67 B+ United Carbon.... 1933 250 187% 63 40 
B83 Hubbell (H.) ..... 1934 240 180 30 80 B+ *United Fruit ..... 1899 3.50 3.00 50 60 
. B U. S. Playing Card. 1896 4.00 4.00 67 59 
(8 *Industrial Rayon.. 1930 c3.00 2.25 46 6.5 B Universal Cons. Oil 1938 250 250 62 89 
8 = Int'l Petroleum ... 1918 1.00 0.75 22 45 B Universal Cyclops. 1936 250 155 28 68 
| A International Salt. 1915 250 200 69 3.5 B sCUnniversal Products 1928 250 1.25 27 5.6 
i 
B+ *Kennecott Copper. 1934 6.00 3.75 87 69 . B Vanadium-Alloys S. 1933. 2.45 = 1.60 25 6.4 
B Keystone Stl. & W. 1934 160 160 26 62° B Van Raalte ....... 1935 260 195 30 87 
A *Kress (S.H.) ..... 1918 3.00 3.00 49 61 A Vick Chemical .... 1925 1.20. 1.35 49 2.7 
, ; B Vogt Mfg. ....... 1934 150 080 16 5.0 
B Lee Rubber & Tire 1934 4.00 4.00 66 60 
B Lehigh Port. Cem. 1936 1.20 1.20 50 «680 B Waukesha Motor.. 1922 1.00 1.25 19 6.6 
B+ Libbey-Owens-Ford. 1933 2.10 285 61 50 B  Weyenberg Shoe.. 1935 2.00 2.00 30 67 
A *Life Savers ...... 1922 220 260 43 60 B+ White(S.S.) Dental 1881 cl150 150 27 5.6 
B Link Belt ........ 1907 2.40 3.00 43 7.0 B Willson Products.. 1933 1.00 0.75 he 2 
: B Woodward Iron... 1940 3.00 400 60 67 
B McGraw Electric.. 1934 3.50 235.2: 00%. «$2 A Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. 1913 4.00 4.00 90 44 
B McGraw-Hill ..... 1937 2.00 1.80 58 42 
“8B McIntyre Porc. ... 1917 b3.00 b3.00 64 4.7 B Youngst’n Stl. Door 1927 1.00 100 13 77 
i B McLellan Stores .. 1936 2.00 2.00 23—s «8.6 
1¢ B Mesta Machine ... 1914 2.50 2.50 34 69 *Stocks currently in best market position. fBased on 1953 or indicated 
4 B+ *Mid-Continent ‘Pet. 1934 4.00 4.00 93 43 1954 payments. b—Canadian funds, subject to non-resident tax. c—Plus 
B- MonarchMach.Tool 1913 1.35 0.90 25 54 stock. h—U. S. funds but subject to Canadian non-resident tax. k—To 
B *Motor Wheel ..... 1935 2.00 2.00 2% 77 pay 100% stock dividend if approved by stockholders November 10. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


American Gas & Electric A 

Stock, now at 36, represents one 
of the sounder holding company sys- 
tems. (Paid $1.60% plus 2%2% stock 
in 1953; $1.68 in 1954.) Earnings 
were $2.39 per share for the 12 
months ended September 30 on an 
average of 12,848,789 shares outstand- 
ing vs. $2.52 on @12,165,640 shares 
in the prior period. Assets, after re- 
serves, passed the $1 billion level 
during September of this year, against 
only $500 million seven years ago. 
Despite substantial operating econ- 
omies from new equipment, reduced 
credits for interest charged to con- 
struction will hold net income near 
1953 levels. Capital expenditures for 
1955 will total $63 million vs. $95 
million in 1954. 


American Woolen Cc 

Now at 18, stock is too speculative 
for the average investor. (Pays no 
dividends.) Reflecting poor condi- 
tions within the textile industry and 
particularly in woolens, the company 
incurred a deficit of $11.67 per com- 
mon share for the first nine months 
of the current year, which compares 
with a net loss of $6.92 per share for 
the corresponding year-earlier period. 
Merger negotiations, now in. prog- 
ress among American Woolen, Rob- 
bins Mills and Textron, are currently 
faced with determination of the value 
of the assets of the three corpora- 
tions. Meanwhile, Amerotron Com- 
pany, a recently formed affiliate of the 
trio, will handle the selling, purchas- 
ing and certain management func- 
tions of the companies. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton C+ 

Shares (9) represent one of the 
less favorably situated companies in 
the cyclical rail equipment industry. 
(Pays 20c quarterly.) Profits have 
decreased successively in each of the 
past four quarters and amounted to 
8 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 








62 cents per common share for the 
first nine months of 1954 vs. $1.15 
for the corresponding 1953 period. 


‘The current quarterly dividend ap- 


pears in jeopardy. There was an in- 
crease of about 50 per cent in orders 
during the 1954 third quarter over a 
year ago, largely because of a $9 mil- 
lion contract to build 50 steam loco- 
motives for India. Backlog at Sep- 
tember 30 was just over $66 million 
compared with almost $149 million a 
year ago. 


Blaw-Knox 

Stock, now at 26, is a business- 
man’s risk. (Paid $1.20 plus 24% 
stock in 1953 ; $1.20c so far in 1954.) 
Blaw-Knox has acquired the Tri- 
Lok Company, Pittsburgh, a 28-year 
old firm that has been one of the pio- 
neers in the grating field. But in spite 
of the added diversification provided 
by this and other recent acquisitions, 
sales and earnings will 
continue to fluctuate with the rate of 
capital goods activity. However, com- 
pany has several substantial contracts 
with the AEC to build and modify 
processing plants which should help 
to cushion the effect of declining de- 
fense orders. 


Brooklyn Union Gas B 

Stock, now at 30, represents a 
promising growth utility. (Paid $1.50 
in 1953; $1.60 im 1954.) Earnings 
were $1.72 per average share out- 
standing for the nine months ended 
September 30, against $1.16 for the 
like 1953 period. Only one class of 
stock is now outstanding, all the pre- 
ferred shares having been converted 
to common. Space heating business 
continues its expand, and_ several 
thousand new customers have been 
added for the 1954-55 season. To 
meet this demand, a new pipeline has 
been completed to provide as much 
as 22.5 million cubic feet of natural 



























































Sl 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 01 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment $. 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. . 
tl 
sl 
gas per day from an underground § ir 
storage field which will be fed under th 
an arrangement with Transcontinen- § fr 
tal Gas Pipe Line and the Texas § t 
Eastern Tranmission Corporation. le 
bi 
Campbell Soup Company * Eo 
Shares of this large and well-estab- § o 
lished processor of canned food will § a 
be offered for public sale within the §& a 
next few weeks for the first time. §& sl 
(Paid $1.20 in 1953 and 1954; has & tl 
declared 0.37Ysc payable in January § li 
1955.) Campbell Soup Company, § r 
C+ under its well-known brand names § li 
Campbell, Franco-American and V-8, 
is the largest manufacturer of canned § d 
soups, spaghetti and blended vege- 
table juices and the second largest § / 
manufacturer of canned pork and f 
beans and tomato juice. A new line.of § 1 
canned frozen soups was introduced § 0 
earlier this year. The company owns § Pp 
and operates nine plants in the United § a 
probably States and Canada. The 1,300,000 § i: 
shares of $1.80 par capital stock to § 
be offered are part of the Dorrance § b 
estate and do not represent company § 0 
financing. V 
*Oventha-counter issues not rated. " 
t 
Consolidated Edison Agi 
Stock, now at 44, is a quality com- I 
mitment for income. (Paid $2.30 in §& | 
1953; $2.40 im 1954.) Earnings for § | 
the year ended September 30 were § | 











equal to $2.92 per common share vs. 
$2.98 in the prior period. Included in 
the 1954 income statement is a charge, 
equivalent to deferment of Federal 
income taxes, resulting from acceler- 
ated amortization totaling $2.7 mil- 
lion, compared with $950,511 in the 
preceding 12 months. Earnings gains 
over the intermediate term will be 
limited by higher fixed charges and 
heavier depreciation deductions, as 
well as rising maintenance costs. But 
new power plants will lower produc- 
tion expenses and complete conver- 
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sion to natural gas several years 
hence will also be a favorable factor 
earningswise. 


Douglas Aircraft B 

Now at 88, market position of the 
stock will continue to depend largely 
on Government’s arms policies. (Paid 
$3.25 in 1953; $6.50 so far in 1954, 
both adjusted for 2-for-1 split.) For 
the first nine months of 1954, net per 
share amounted to $11.46 vs. $5.42 
in the like 1953 period. But sales for 
the third quarter slumped somewhat 
from the second period and net fell 
to $3.66 from $4.18. The order back- 
log, 91 per cent military, was $1.6 
billion as of September 30. Because 
of the rising proportion of military 
orders on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis 
and heavier charges for accelerated 
amortization, profit margins may not 
show any marked improvement over 
the near-term. Entry into the jet air- 
liner field remains contingent on the 
receipt of firm orders from the air- 
lines. 


du Pont de Nemours A+t- 

A high quality stock with growth 
prospects, although yield is only 2.6% 
Recent price 145. (Paid $3.80 in 
1953; paid so far 1954, $3.) Work 
on a new plant to manufacture neo- 
prene synthetic rubber will be started 
at Montague, Mich. this spring, and 
is scheduled for completion in the 
latter part of 1956. The plant will be 
built on a 1,000-acre site next to that 
of Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
which will manufacture hydrogen 
chloride and deliver it by pipeline to 
the du Pont plant as a raw material 
for neoprene. The other major raw 
material for neoprene, acetylene, will 
be piped into du Pont by Union Car- 
bide & Carbon from a new plant to 
be built. 


General Dynamics C+ 

Now at 65, shares represent a well- 
established maker of defense mate- 
rials. ($3.25 paid or decl’d thus far 
in ’54; $2.25 in 1953.) Order back- 
log, which amounted to $917 million 
at June 30, is believed to be holding 
at a satisfactory level with the Air 
Force recently ordering an unan- 
nounced quantity of a new jet bomber, 
the Convair B-58, and 33 Convair- 
liners at cost of $20 million. The 
Electric Boat Division has received a 
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contract to produce two high-speed 
wind tunnels for United Aircraft Cor- 
poration. General Dynamics recently 
placed its common stock on a 4 an- 
nual basis and is calling its $2 con- 
vertible preferred stock at $51.25. 
Holders of the preferred should either 
sell or convert before December 6. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 

Now at 95, stock is a business- 
man’s investment; yield is 4.2% from 
$4 indicated dividend. The company 
has raised consumer list prices of tires 
5 per cent, to offset a wage increase 
to rubber workers in August, higher 
prices on natural rubber and other 
rising costs. In August wage rates 
were raised 614 cents an hour, end- 
ing a 52-day strike. And raw natural 
rubber has risen from 20% cents a 
pound at the beginning of the year 
to about 27 cents now. On December 
20 stockholders will vote on a 2-for-1 
split of the common stock. 


Gotham Hosiery Company Cc 

Stock is in an uncertain speculative 
position; recent price: 5. (No divi- 
dends paid since November 1951.) 
Gotham will close its Philadelphia 
knitting mill November 5 and move 
the equipment to the South. Negotia- 
tions are about to be concluded for the 
acquisition by Gotham of Meridian 
Industries, Meridian, Miss., which 
was formed last summer by local 
businessmen and city officials to take 
over a knitting mill formerly operated 
by Sanson Hosiery Mills. The Mer- 
idian mill has been making hosiery 
for Gotham under its specifications 
since last July. 


Kennecott Copper B+ 

A sound metal equity; recent price 
87. Yields 6.9% on its $6 annual 
dividend. While demand for copper 
continued to increase in the third 
quarter, strikes both in this country 
and in Chile knocked earnings below 
those of the similar 1953 period. For 
the three months ended September 30, 
Kennecott reported earnings of $1.47 
a share compared with $1.87 in the 
third quarter of 1953. A one-month 
strike occurred at Kennecott’s Braden 
subsidiary in Chile and a two-week 
strike at Kennecott’s four domestic 
mining divisions. In addition, there 
were one-month strikes at the smelter 
of American Smelting & Refining 


Company which smelts the output of 
Kennecott’s Utah division, and at 
Kennecott’s own Utah refinery. 


Spencer Chemical B 

Now at 64, yield is only 3.7% 
from this businessman’s issue. (Paid 
$2.20 im 1953; $2.40 so far in 1954.) 
Operations in the three months ended 
September 30 were at a seasonably 
low level, as larger amounts of ma- 
terial moved into storage for ship- 
ment in the winter and early spring 
months. Reflecting additional facili- 
ties, sales were up from a year ago, 
but profits were off because of the 
expenses incurred in anticipation of 
the production and sale of poly- 
ethylene and cost of improvement of 
facilities at Vicksburg, Miss. First 
fiscal quarter sales were $6.7 million 
against $6.3 million in the similar 
1953 period, while net was 51 cents 
a share on the outstanding 1,124,855 
shares of common compared with 71 
cents a share on 1 million shares out- 
standing a year before. 


Standard Oil of N. J. At 

This leading oil stock is of high 
imvestment quality; recent price 98. 
(Paid $4.50 last year ; $4.55 declared 
or paid in 1954.) Net income for 
the quarter ended September 30 was 
$2.39 a share, vs. $2.71 reported 
for the same period of last year. For 
the first nine-months, earnings re- 
mained slightly ahead of 1953, being 
$7.23 a share against last year’s $7.13. 


Union Electric ! B 

Stock, now at 26, constitutes a 
sound growth equity. (Paid $1.20 in 
1953; 90c so far in 1954.) For the 
12 months ended September 30, net 
per share amounted to $1.60 vs. $1.27 
in the prior period and $1.36 in cal- 
endar 1953. Gross revenues rose by 
12 per cent, about half of which was 
due to higher rates and the rest to 
rising residential and commercial 
sales. Industrial load was off 5 per 
cent. North American Company, in 
the process of final liquidation, still 
holds the majority of company’s 
10,387,143 shares vs. 1,784,263 pub- 
licly-held. A final distribution to its 
own stockholders will place ali the 
stock in public hands next January 
and all remaining assets (about $2 
million) will be contributed to Union 
Electric. 
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Tank Cars Aided by 
Specialized, Traffic 


Leaders in field show earnings gains over year-earlier 


results although General American Transportation's net 


is benefited more by return to normal depreciation basis 


he large majority of freight cars 

in use today are owned by the 
railroads but the tank car is distinctly 
a hireling. Railroads lease rather 
than purchase tank cars because of 
special needs apart from the general 
service which an ordinary freight 
car can perform. The freight car 
can usually haul a wide range of 
products, but each tanker is specially 
built to perform a few specific tasks. 
It would be uneconomic for a railroad 
doing a general freight business to 
keep a large fleet of special-use tank 
cars on hand. 

Depending on what it is designed 
to carry, the tank car may be lined 
with lead, nickel, tin or zinc, rubber, 
wax, or glass. All-aluminum and 
chrome-steel tank cars are appearing 
in greater number. Insulation mate- 
rials used to keep heat in or out in- 
clude cork, rock wool, felt, and glass 
fiber. If heat is desired for commodi- 
ties such as asphalt, heavy fuel oil and 
nylon salts to achieve a free flow in 
cold weather, steam coils are supplied. 
All of this calls for much special con- 
struction. : 





General Amer. Transportation 


Earned 
*Gross Per 7Divi- 


Year Income Share dends Price Range 
1939... $27.8 $1.55 $1.19 324%4—20 
1940... 43.4 2.05 1.50 28%—17% 
nM... SO. iff ts 27%—19% 
1942... 760 1.60 1.00 234%—17% 
1943... 840 2.006 112% 25%4—18% 
1944... 88.7 143 1.25 27RZ—20% 
1945... 77.7 1.37 1.25  303%4—24% 
1946... G69 173. 125 3534—24 
1947... 949 3.30 137% 2934,—24 
1948... 97.5 287 1.62% 313%—21 
1949... 1099 281 1.50 244%4—20% 
1950... 87.7 2.48 1.50 277%4—22% 
1951... 1193 288 1.75 2935%z—24% 
1952... 1367 388 i335 32 —25% 
1953... 177.3 3.38 187% 40%—29 
Six months ended June 30: 

1953... $85.9 $1.73 SP eh, Re age Late 
1954... N.R. 2.52 a$1.75 a571%4—38 





*In millions. tHas paid dividends in each year 
ai a—To November 3. N.R.—Not re- 
ported. 
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It is not surprising then that the 
building and ownership of tank cars 
is combined in the operations of spe- 
cialists who lease to the railroads. 
The two companies*which do most of 
this business are General American 
Transportation, which also builds 
and leases freight cars for special 
purposes, and Union Tank Car. 
Growth in the use of petroleum prod- 
ucts, chemicals and in the number 
and variety of industries which ship 
by tanker has brought much new 
business to these companies in recent 
years. 


Differences in Companies 


Although these two concerns have 
a tank car industry in common, the 
resemblance between them stops 
there. General American has several 
varied and lucrative other interests 
although its bread-and-butter busi- 
ness is tank and other special-use 
freight cars. GMT, to give it its 
Stock Exchange symbol, operates a 
fleet of refrigerator cars and other 
fleets of “damage-free” rolling stock 
including the so-called Airslide and 
Trans-Flo types which transport dry 
powdered and granular materials. 
GMT makes some money on its self- 
built storage terminals located at or 
near Atlantic, Gulf, and Great Lakes 
ports. Facilities are available for 
the handling of liquid commodities 
brought or taken away in tank cars. 
On the manufacturing side, GMT 
makes such uncommon things as kiln 
dryers, separators and dehydrators 
for the brewing, distilling, cement, 
food and other processing industries. 
It has a plant and welding division, 
a Kanigen division, which is occupied 
with a new chemical nickel-plating 
process, a Parker-Kalon division 
(sheet metal screws), and a plastics 
division which now has three plants. 
At the same time, more than 47,000 


. specialized tank cars are maintained 


and serviced by GMT, the original 


builder, and car leasing this year is 
contributing roughly 65 per cent of 
profits. 

Union Tank Car does little else but 
build and lease tank cars here and in 
Canada where its subsidiary, Prod- 
ucts Tank Line of Canada, Ltd., op- 
erates. A motor tank truck company 
about 90 per cent owned is Refiners 
Transport & Terminal Corporation. 
Union Tank and GMT own about 
the same number of tank cars. Nearly 
all the former’s revenues are derived 
from leasing through exclusive con- 
tracts with practically all the Stand- 
ard Oil units and with other im- 
portant oil companies. 

Contrary to the experience of most 
of the rail equipment industry, both 
GMT and Union Tank showed im- 
proved results for the first half of 
this year. But there are different rea- 
sons for this earnings bulge. Reduced 
freight car and industrial business 
have cut GMT’s gross revenues, but 
earnings nevertheless are up sharply 
because of a return to a normal de- 
preciation basis from the five years 
authorized under certificates of neces- 
sity. About $1.5 million of the $1.7 
million increase in first-half profits 
is attributed to this revised treatment. 
The end of EPT, which cost the com- 
pany 52 cents a share last year has 
also bolstered net income. 

For specialist Union Tank Car, 
revenues have risen from growing 
use of a fleet of liquefied. petroleum 
gas cars which is still being increased, 
and from operation of 2,240 addi- 





Union Tank Car 
Earned 
*Gross Per +Div- 
Year Income Share dends Price Range 
1939... $8.6 $1.04 $0.65 12%—10 
1940. . 91 111 087% 15 —1l1 


“1941... 120 1.01 1.00 15%4—12% 


1942... 268 1.25 0.95 15 —10% 
1943... 34-186 24S 144%4,—12% 
1944... 266 1.09 1.00 15 —13 
1945... 19.1 1.16 1.00 22%—14% 
1946... 126 165 1.00 21%—16 
1947.3. 16S. 212 123 19%—15 
1948... 189 1.89 1.30 21 —15% 
1949... 164 1.66 1.30 184%—15% 
1950... 18.6 1.95 1.30 19 —15% 
19§1. 3.2 2260. ASE aes 20 —18 
1982..:.- Be 24. 4180 21K%—18% 
19353.... GA 29 ts 234%4—19% 
Nine months ended September 30: 

1953... $20.3 $1.05 pire rail ts pat eas 
1954... 20.9 1.77 a$2.15 a29%4—21% 





*In millions. tHas paid dividends in each year 
since 1914. a—To November 3. Note: Per-share 
figures adjusted for 100 per cent stock dividend 
of June, 1954. 
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tional tank cars acquired from Im- 
perial Oil during the summer of 
1953. Most of this increased capacity 
has been profitably employed, par- 
ticularly in Canada. The building 
program this. year entails completion 
of 1,300 new cars, largely for LPG. 
And savings through operation of 


more repair and car-building facili- 
ties also are helping earnings. 
Union Tank Car should show fur- 
ther moderate earnings gains this 
year, and the shares around 27 afford 
a yield of 8.0 per cent based on this 
year’s increased dividend payment. 
Reflecting a greater longer term 


growth potential as a result of diver- 
sification into non-railroad activities, 
the yield afforded by General Amer- 
ican (price, 54) is considerably under 
that of its competitor: 4.6 per cent 
from the current $2.50 dividend rate. 
Both issues fall in the businessman’s 
investment category. 


Move South Pays Off For Union Bag & Paper 





Company now has the world's largest integrated kraft, 
paper and board mill at Savannah, Ga. Besides leading 


in bags, Union is important in corrugated containers 


he typical American housewife 

who carries home a bag of gro- 
ceries ordinarily doesn’t think twice 
about the paper container that snugly 
holds her purchases. But the bag she 
carries into her home probably started 
as a Southern pine tree 25 years 
earlier and may well have been con- 
verted from tree to paper at Union 
Bag & Paper’s plant at Savannah, 
Ga. 

Union produces around 40 million 
bags a day, or about a fifth of all pa- 
per bags made in this country. Pro- 
duction includes virtually all types, 
ranging from the standard grocery 
bag to variety, transparent window, 
wet strength, insulated and multiwall 
bags. Besides leading the industry in 
production of grocers’ bags and sacks, 
Union is one of the largest producers 
(St. Regis Paper is first) in the fast- 
growing multiwall bag field. Made of 
two to six layers of paper, multiwall 
bags are used to package sugar, flour, 
cement, feed, fertilizer, etc. 

Bags are an important part but not 
all of Union’s business. Kraft cor- 
rugated containers are made for a vir- 
tual Who’s Who of American in- 
dustry including big names in beer, 
canned foods, soap, cigarettes, coffee, 
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sugar, motor oil, and appliances. Just 
as some paper is sold to. others, some 
kraft board is also made available 





Union Bag & Paper 


r—1953 Sales——, 











In Millions 
Paper Bags............ $57.6 54% 
Containerboard ........ 19.0 18% 
Corrugated Boxes & 

Es ov ness> anes 20.6 19% 
Paper & other products. 9.1 9% 
Total 1953 Sales........ $106.3 100% 

Net Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1938... $16.5 $0.86 $0.12% 15%4— 7% 
1939... 17.6 0.76 Nil 13%— 6 
1940... 22.1 1.68 100 18%4—9% 
1941... 279 1.70 100 12%—7 
1942... 27.9 1.50 0.80 94— 7% 
1943... 33.6 083 030 l1y%4—8 
1944... 39.1 125 075 154—9%4 
1945... 414 1.30 085 267%—14%4 
1946... 449 413 130 39 —23 
1947... 63.55 7.93 3.00 373%%—25% 
1948... 76.55 9.17 400 397%%—27% 
1949... 65.5 5.01 2.50 31%4—19% 
1950... 80.4 7.23 3.00 397%—26% 
1951... 1045 805 375 52 —37% 
1952... 959 7.29 350 50 —43% 
1953... 1063 5.58 3.00 49%—38% 
1954... E107.0 E6.20 a2.25 a64%4—43% 
a—Through November 3. E—Estimated. 


to other container manufacturers 
though, on the average, Union con- 
verts about two-thirds of its paper 
and hoard output into bags and boxes. 

Back in the early ‘thirties, Union 
Bag & Paper was a high-cost North- 
ern producer with plants at widely 
scattered locations. Then in 1936, 
under the leadership of President 
Alexander Calder, the company 
moved south to Savannah, Ga., where 
it opened what is now the world’s 
largest integrated kraft pulp, paper, 
board and finished container plant 
with a daily capacity of 1,800 tons. 
This move, incidentally, changed 
Union from a converter of purchased 
pulp into a fully integrated operator 
with facilities for converting sulphate 
pulp into a variety of low-cost kraft 
products. 

The Savannah mill, which seldom 
has suffered from lack of orders, is 
located in the heart of the Southern 
pine country where ample timber is 
available. While the company has for 


“many years purchased close to 90 per 


cent of its pulpwood requirements in 
the open market, it owns in fee or 
leases close to 900,000 acres of wood- 
lands in Georgia, northern Florida 
and South Carolina. These timber re- 
serves, which are today worth closer 
to $50 million than the $9 million 
figure on the company’s books, can 
provide the Savannah mill with an 
increasing proportion of its needs as 
time goes on. 

The mill chews up about 25,000 to 
30,000 trees a day and, as a large 
consumer of wood, Union not only 
pursues the most modern forestry 
practices on its own lands but at the 
same time encourages forest con- 
servation and reforestation on the 
part of other land owners. 

With the installation of a sixth pa- 


Please turn to page 30 
ll 





FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. - -» LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Why They Invest 


NEW PROJECT com- 
mends itself as another forward step in 
the little explored realm of what makes 
investors want to own stocks.- The 
New York Stock Exchange is push- 
ing the plan as a follow-up to the 
poll taken a little over a year ago to 
determine how many men and women 
own stocks. Two main lines will be 
followed. High-income people will be 
asked why they invest and what are 
their preferences, e.g., income, capital 
appreciation and the like. Lower- 
income people, if people who can 
afford to invest belong in such a 
category, will be asked to give their 
opinions on features of the Monthly 
Investment Plan, and presumably to 
suggest whether it now fits or could 
be adapted better to fit their needs. 

Quite apart from the obvious bene- 
fits that the Exchange would derive 
from learning more facts about the 
people its market serves, there are 
collateral advantages. For one thing, 
this survey will show whether the 
present educational and advertising 
programs of the Big Board are reach- 
ing the target. And it will help to re- 
mind people again of the simple fact 
that investment in equities helps busi- 
ness to expand and provides more 
jobs for more people while at the 
same time giving reasonable promise 
of added income to the investor. 


Using Light 


AN INTERESTING feature 
of the recent activities of the public 
utility industry in celebrating electric 
light’s diamond jubilee was to con- 
trast the old with the new. For ex- 
ample, the incandescent lamp. of 75 
years ago burned 40 hours, and was 
not too bright though an improve- 
ment over other illuminants. Those in 
use today last 750 to 1,000 hours. 
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Thus, the manufacturers have raised 
a light bulb’s longevity 18 to 25 times. 

The sales programs designed to sell 
more electricity have taken a new 
twist. Homes and factories now are 
treated each as a lighting unit. The 
idea no longer is to provide a lamp for 
a given corner, but to provide over-all 
lighting installations. In this way, 
lighting has grown from a sort of 
patch-up job to one of architectural 
loftiness. But, important though 
this change is proving to be, the in- 
dustry handled light in even a better 
way. This occurred when the early 
manufacturers pursued the enlight- 
ened objective of broadening the 
market for lighting equipment by 
lowering prices. 


Profit Motive 


AN AFTERMATH of the 
election now happily behind us takes 
the form of somewhat increased fuzzi- 
ness of thinking on the subject of just 
what is required to encourage industry 
to keep on building better facilities to 
produce better products and services. 
Clearly it cannot be accomplished by 
taxing industry and diverting funds 
to public works in fields where private 
capital can function better. The neces- 
sary ingredient is to provide a climate 
favorable to riskytaking in the calcu- 
lated belief that a new plant or a new 
product will find a good market; if 
not in one year then in the future. 

On this point of incentive, Benja- 
min F. Fairless, chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has offered a thought that 
all of us including our new (as well as 
veteran) Congressmen may profitably 
keep in mind. “If we really believe 
in maximum employment, and if we 
truly desire to make jobs for those 
who are now out of work, then we 
must acknowledge frankly the need 
for enlarging our Private Works 


Program. We must also acknowledge, 
I think, that the only known way to 
expand Private Works is to preserve 
investment incentive and to encourage 
the hope of profit.” 


Nobody Likes It 


N AREA of human activ- 
ity that brings into play the bargain- 
ing instinct is a difficult one for the 
arbiter. Consequently, the National 
Labor Relations Board again finds it- 
self in a position of having made a 
decision that apparently no one likes. 
It ruled by a three-to-one vote that a 
company’s employe stock plan is a fit 
subject for discussion at the collective 
bargaining conferences of labor and 
management, and that a company 
union should have the right to compel 
the company, in case it sets up a joint 
contributory plan, to bargain over its 
terms. (FW, Nov. 3, p. 3). 

Management doesn’t like the de- 
cision because it may put labor on 
both sides of the bargaining table; 
while deriving the benefit of such a 
plan the employes could use their col- 
lective power to get easier terms than 
management might want to meet. 
Labor takes a dimmer view than 
probably expected on the ground that 
the ruling might discourage manage- 
ment from setting up additional plans 
of this nature. The purpose behind 
such plans of course is to provide a 
medium of ownership that will create 
a partnership sentiment between the 
two essential groups in business. op- 
eration. To this end, joint ownership 
of an undertaking is logical. But such 
enterprises should rest on the base of 
voluntary support. If they are treated 
as hourly wages they lose both their 
appeal and their value in proving 
what is the plain fact of partnership. 
Neither gains if the enterprise fails, 
but both should benefit if it is suc- 
cessful. 
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Department Stores 


Now In Best Season 


ow fast cash registers ring from 
H now until Christmas will deter- 
mine 1954 financial results for the 
nation’s big merchandisers. Tradition- 
ally the fourth quarter is the best of 
the year, and this year will be no 
exception. In fact, retail sales are 
figured to better by more than 2 per 
cent the $45.4 billion rung up in the 
last three months of 1953 and set a 
new record. 

So. far, retailers cannot base their 
hopes on fact, for through September 
department store sales lagged behind 
last year. Profits were even further 
behind. As the table shows, only Fed- 
erated earned more in the first half 
of 1954 than in 1953 and this was 
largely because of its new chain of 
smaller Fedway department stores. 
There were a million and one reasons 
given for the poor showing. As usual, 
unseasonable weather and _ higher 
costs were blamed. There was also 
stiff price-cutting competition from 
discount houses, a slower rate of 
merchandise turnover and the inabil- 
ity of traditional advertising meth- 
ods to work for branch stores. 

But the important fourth quarter 
should tell a far different story. In 
fact, some merchandisers figure last 
minute sales will be big enough to 
put 1954 total figures way up, make 
it the 16th straight year of record re- 
tail sales. Not everyone concurs in 
the optimism. In some areas, like 
Detroit, unemployment has slimmed 
wallets to a point where even Novem- 


ber and December prosperity could 
not have any great effect. 

Disposable personal income is now 
figured at an annual rate of $252.9 
billion, 1 per cent more than a year 
ago. And from all appearances peo- 
ple feel this is a good time to buy— 
their incomes have stayed up while 
lower prices and bad times no longer 
seem to loom in the immediate future. 
Retailers are ready to take advantage 
of looser consumer attitudes towards 
money. And new styles and products 
are attractive. 

Even with all this, department 
store executives are leaving nothing 
to chance, In a determined effort to 
garner bigger sales, they have adopted 
a policy of hard selling and better 
service. To beat the discounters they 
match the bargain prices and adver- 
tise them. Their biggest problem is 
to offset the lure of the sitburban 
stores which boast convenience and 
parking space. Virtually all depart- 
ment stores are expanding into sub- 
urban areas, or already are there. 
These new stores were planned to 
serve localities whose consumers 
could not easily shop in the center of 
the city, not to take the place of the 
downtown store. But more and more 
the smaller store is doing just that. 
To combat this, the mid-city stores 
are banding together on institutional 
advertising, bargain days, special 
sales. Most of all they plug the big 
variety of merchandise available. 

To encourage mid-city shopping, 


downtown Oklahoma City merchants 
hold a weekly “Holiday” drawing 
with the winner getting $1,000 in cash 
or a free vacation in Mexico, Ber- 
muda, Nassau or Cuba. The only re- 
quirement is that the holder of the 
winning ticket must be in one of the 
54 downtown stores at the time the 
drawing is held. Pittsburgh retailers 
have worked out a deal with the 
transit company that gives shoppers 
a free ride home after their expedition 
downtown. 


Wide Differences 


Since department store fortunes de- 
pend on consumer income, the area 
served and the price range carried, 
there is naturally a tremendous dif- 
ference among the companies. A 
better than average growth record has 
been chalked up by both May, which 
has paid dividends since 1911, and 
Federated, which has paid dividends 
since 1931. Both could be considered 
for general investment purposes al- 
though Federated is more volatile 
price-wise. J. C. Penney, a dividend- 
payer since 1926, falls just between 
department store and variety chain 
classification. It is one of the highest 
quality merchandising issues appeal- 
ing to conservative portfolios, but has 
the disadvantage of low yield. 

Among the lower rated issues, 
Allied Stores still is growing and has 
some appeal to investors who are able 
to assume some degree of risk. Asso- 
ciated’s inclusion on a long term 
basis in a diversified portfolio appears 
warranted. Macy and Marshall Field 
are both businessman’s investments. 
The remainder of the group holds 
little attraction for new purchases at 
the present time. 


The Leading Department Store Chains 


— 





Sales in’ Millions 





7-——Earned Per Share——, 


7——Annual—, 7—6 Months—, -—Annual-—~ -—6 Months— 7-Dividends— Recent Indie. 
Company 





1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 *1954 Price Yield 

RE ee 8 oe eh $501.8 $515.8 $226.4 $231.6 * 06 $4.92 $1.03 $0.96 $3.00 $3.00 48 6. 3% 
Assoc. Dry Goods.............. 158.5 164.1 72.1 65.6 63 3.10 0.35 0.32 1.60 1.60 26 6.2 
CO le a, wont acain's 18.9 40.2 N.R. N.R. DO 25 0.09 N.R. N.R. None None 7 “ 
CP es oS Se eek es 232.4 233.2 104.4 103.8 1.82 2.20 0.62 D0.005 1.40 1.40 18 7.7 
Federated Dep’t Stores......... 447.9 478.8 211.0 215.0 3.62 3.74 1.22 1.52 2.50 2.50 52 48 
GE seus. ccvidvien tod 291.7 286.4 130.1 124.0 2.14 2.35 0.47 0.14 1.00 1.00 16 6.2 
TG ate ae cle heey 102.9 98.5 43.0 43.9 3.22 2.66 0.59 0.44 1.80 1.60 26 7.0 
Interstate ac PE Pere 64.7 63.8 b39.2  b37.7 3.87 3.36 0.55 0.45 2.50 2.50 28 8.9 
we a, Lt SE a331.7 2332.6 ... 2340.3 a2.58 a2.20 ... a2.14 160 160 25 64 
Marshall Field ..............-- 225.6 218.0 113.0 c94.1 2.56 2.80 c0.71 c0.50 2.00 200 29 69 
May Dep’t Stores.............. 447.5 451.1 205.3 191.8 2.57 2.62 0.62 0.45 1.80 1.80 34 §2 
Mercantile Stores.............. 128.6 130.8 b77.3 b75.6 2.39 2.43 0.64 0.53 1.25 1.00 18 6.9 
Nat’l Dep’t Stores............. 77.6 73.9 34.1 27.1 1.05 0.54 D0.61 D0.93 1.50 1.00 14 7.1 
oe oy ie ee ee ree 1,079.3 1,109.5 e729.8 714.4 4.52 4.67 2.18 1.96 3.50 3.50 86 4.1 
*Paid or declared through November 3. a—Fiscal year ended approximately July 31. b—Eight months. c—Seven months through July 31. e—Nin 


months Be om em September 30. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
and J. C. Penney (December) end on the following January 31. 
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Note: Fiscal years of all companies except R. H. Macy (July 31), Marshall Field 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS « CHAPTER 10 


Stable Income Stocks 


Ithough there are some notable 

exceptions, such as Norfolk & 
Western in the highly cyclical rail 
group, corporations which show a 
relatively high degree of stability of 
earnings and dividends from year to 
year are to be found mainly in the 
consumers’ goods industries: foods, 
beverages, drugs and other products 
not subject to the wide fluctuations in 
demand which characterize transpor- 
tation and most types of capital 
goods. 


Depression Influences 


But not all of the consumers’ 
goods stocks are stable income stocks, 
for several reasons. There is a 
natural tendency to postpone the pur- 
chase of a new automobile in times of 
depression; although unit prices of 
articles of clothing are much smaller 
and the life span of utility of a suit 
or an overcoat is less elastic than that 
of a motor vehicle, sales of apparel 
contract rather sharply in “hard 
times.” Changes in price levels pro- 
duce varying effects upon the numer- 
ous subdivisions of the consumers’ 
goods group, in the form of inven- 
tory profits or losses, or in increases 
or decreases in profit margins on 
sales. It is as necessary to recognize 
these differences in degree among the 
consumers’ goods companies as it is 
to distinguish this group itself from 
the “prince or pauper” stocks. 

The influence of inventory adjust- 
ments in one typical consumers’ goods 
industry—meat packing—is so pro- 
nounced that most stocks in this 
group must be excluded from the 
stable income category and classed 
with the equities showing large cycli- 
cal fluctuations. Armour & Company 
reported a net loss of $4.3 million 
for the 1938 fiscal year, in contrast 
to net income of $5.9 million in the 
1937 period. A decade later, an even 
greater contrast was shown: 1947 
earnings of $30.9 million were fol- 
lowed by losses of $2 million in 1948 
and $6.5 million in the first half of 
1949, 

An unsatisfactory supply-demand 


situation, aggravated by political con- - 


trols, disqualifies the sugars. Between 
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this extreme and that of high stability 
there may be found a number of 
companies which, although they may 
be considered borderline cases be- 
cause they are importantly affected 
by price and inventory factors, seem 
to deserve inclusion in any broad 
classification of stable income stocks. 

Swift & Company provides a good 
example, as well as a practical demon- 
stration of the fact that there may be 
wide variations in vulnerability to 
cyclical influences even within one 
homogeneous industry. This company 
has paid dividends in every year but 
one (1933) since 1888; like Armour, 
it lost money in 1932 and 1938 but 
it has shown profits ever since. Its 
superior recent performance is partly 
due to the fact that in 1947-49 Swift 
applied the last-in, first-out method 
of inventory valuation to a larger 
proportion of its stocks than did 
Armour. 

Varying degrees of vulnerability 
to changing price levels in the com- 
modity markets are found among the 
packaged food products, vegetable oil, 
flour milling and corn refining and 
other similar industries, and individu- 
al performances by the members of 
some of these groups do not always 
conform closely with the average. 
However, with the exception of di- 
visions such as the meat packers and 
some of the canners, which carry very 
large inventories, the food products 
industries generally show a great 
measure of earnings stability, and 
there are many stocks in this field 
which merit the attention of the in- 
vestor who is interested in cae 
of dividend income. 

Some of the best records of stability 
of earnings and dividends are to be 
found among the manufacturers of 
chewing gum and of proprietary 
drugs. It will be noted that these 
fields present the contrast of a minor 
luxury against a product usually re- 
garded as a necessity. 


Sales Stability 


The stability of sales of non-essen- 
tial goods such as chewing gum may 
be based in part upon habit, but there 
is another explanation of equal or 


greater importance: low unit cost. 
This is also a factor in the mainte- 
nance of a high rate of sales by some 
of the candy, cigarette and beverage 
manufacturers (notably Coca-Cola) 
in the face of generally adverse busi- 
ness conditions. Consumers’ goods 
of a non-essential character selling for 
5 to 25 cents per package do not 
appear to be materially affected by 
economy trends arising from cyclical 
declines in the national income. 


Where to Look 


Stable income stocks may also be 
found among the following groups: 
shoe manufacturers, banks, metal con- 
tainer producers, finance companies, 
fire and casualty insurance enter- 
prises, grocery, drug and variety 
chains, soap manufacturers and many 
representatives of the public utility 
industry, but there is need for careful 
discrimination based upon varying 
operating conditions and _ circum- 
stances affecting individual units. 

A number of utility operating com- 
panies which operate in territories 
characterized by a relatively heavy 
industrial load may not appropriately 
be placed in the same stable income 
classification as the electric and gas 
companies depending largely upon 
residential sales. 

No discussion of stable income 
stocks would be complete without 
mention of American Telephone & 
Telegraph. This concern has not been 
entirely immune to cyclical influences, 
but its record in the maintenance of 
regular and consistent dividend pay- 
ments for many years is outstanding. 

Even those stocks whose continu- 
ity of regular dividend payments is 
well assured are occasionally affected 
by liquidation when a severe bear 
market gathers momentum, and pur- 
chases made at such times with a 
view to holding until the reappear- 
ance of more favorable conditions 
may result in substantial capital ap- 
preciation for the long term holder. 
However, their market fluctuations 
are generally much narrower than 
those of the typical business cycle 
stock, and their appeal as speculative 
media is proportionately limited. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 











Favorable reaction to election results is likely to prove 


relatively short-lived. Business prospects and internal 


market factors should soon resume a controlling position 


Starting with the well-founded assumption that 
investors in general were hoping for the maximum 
Republican success in the election, it is not difficult 
to account for the enthusiastic market reaction to 
actual results. Democratic gains in the House were 
much smaller than anticipated, and the Senate race 
was so close that its outcome still remains in doubt. 
Furthermore, many Democratic victories were 
achieved by extremely thin margins. This makes 
them no less definite, but at least offers the hope 
that in 1956, with the party in power in the White 
House no longer handicapped by traditional off- 
year apathy, we may see a repetition of 1952; 


Reasoning of this sort brought the largest 
single day’s gain in fifteen years on November 3, 
and the trend continued through early dealings the 
following day. But there is some doubt that the 
election results alone can sustain the rally very 
long. Such a brisk advance invites profit-taking 
(though this is likely to be offset to some extent 
by covering of the current unusually large short 
position) ; of even greater importance is the pro- 
spective effect of sober second thoughts among in- 
vestors. 


Even though there was certainly nothing re- 
sembling a Democratic landslide, pre-election fore- 
casts were borne out in broad outline: Democrats 
now control the House, and may take over the 
Senate. This gives them control of committees, 
which in turn provides the power not only to make 
political capital with an eye to 1956 but also to 
decide, to a large extent, what bills will be reported 
out in the meantime. It is not realistic to expect a 
friendly attitude toward incentive-oriented tax pol- 
icies, business mergers or flexible farm price sup- 
ports over the next several years merely because 
the Democratic vote was smaller than expected. 


There can be little doubt that the election 
will bring heavier spending (which may mean 
heavier taxes), tougher licensing provisions under 
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the Atomic Energy Act and greater support for pub- 
lic power than would have been seen had Congress 
remained in Republican hands. Obviously, this is 
not to say that business will be crippled by political: 
factors, but these considerations can hardly be con- 
strued as bullish. And it is doubtful that the in- 
flationary implications of Democratic victory are 
strong enough or imminent enough to affect the 
stock market over the predictable future. 


Thus, it appears probable that within a mat- 
ter of weeks share prices will again be governed 
primarily by the business outlook and by internal 
market factors. The first of these influences remains 
strongly favorable. The best news to come along in 
some time is found in the recent report of a strong 
upturn during September in new orders received 
by manufacturers, particularly in the durable goods 
group which has been the principal victim of the 
business letdown. According to the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, this welcome develop- 
ment continued through October. 


Third quarter reports have been up to ex- 
pectations in most cases, and there have been many 
favorable dividend developments. From now on, 
the performance of practically all business indexes 
will be measured against a declining base. But the 
trade recovery is not likely to be sharp enough to 
justify any further marked advance in equity prices, 
and technical factors—unpredictable in timing, but 
still important—are growing steadily more adverse. 


While there are many stocks which remain 
conservatively . valued, altogether too many have 
given performances uncomfortably reminiscent of 
1929, 1937 and 1946. This could continue far be- 
yond any logical stopping point (as it did in 1927- 
29), but the possibility of such action affords a 
rather tenuous basis for aggressive investment oper- 
ations. Accordingly, a cautious policy will be ad- 


visable until a good-sized shakeout occurs. |. 


Written November 4; 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Peak Stee! Output 


Steel production continues to mirror a rising de- 
mand from industry. Output in the current week is 
estimated by the American Iron & Steel Institute at 
a new peak for 1954, equivalent to 75.7 per cent 
of rated capacity, up 13.2 points in ten weeks. In 
volume the outturn is placed at just above 1.8 mil- 
lion tons for the week, the highest since a mid- 
December week last year, when mills turned out 
1.9 million tons. The improvement, which will be 
reflected in fourth quarter earnings, already has 
been registered marketwise by the leading steel is- 
sues. In fact, current stock prices top 1953 peaks 
‘recorded when steel output was running ten per 
cent above the current rate. Bethlehem, with a 1953 
top of 5734, sold down to 50 early this year but 
is now in the lower 80s. U. S. Steel, with a 1954 
low of 39, is currently 15 points above the 1953 
high of 441%. Inland, at about 66, up some 25 
points this year, compares with last year’s top of 
48. Steel interests expect the operating rate to level 
off under 80 per cent and anticipate fourth quarter 
earnings to be the year’s best. 


Electronics Growth 


The electronics industry, which eight years ago 
was only one-fifth its present size, appears in line 
for further long-term growth. Industry sales volume 
equaled $8.4 billion in 1953 vs. $1.6 billion in 
1946 and figures compiled by Radio Corporation 
of America indicate that total volume will approach 
$12 billion by 1957. Home and portable radios, 
auto radios, and black-and-white television are ex- 
pected to decline. But color TV_in 1957 may ac- 
count for a billion-dollar sales volume, while repair 
parts business will rise 109 per cent over 1953, in- 
dustrial and commercial equipment 95 per cent, 
servicing and installation 93 per cent, and broad- 
casting and communications 36 per cent. Today’s 
housewife has her pick of some 54 electrical ap- 
pliances whereas in 1930 there were only 19 to 
lighten her burden. Electrical growth in the home 
is also duplicated in the commercial field and in 
industry, where widening use of automation has 
opened up entirely new markets. 


Uranium Mining Boom 

Uranium mining has now reached the status of 
a $100 million a year business and it is estimated 
that there are more people looking for uranium in 
this country than for all other metallic minerals. 
combined. Jesse C. Johnson, the Atomic Energy 
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Commission’s raw materials director, recently stated 
that the United States will soon be competing with 
the Belgian Congo for leadership in uranium pro- 
duction; he believes that there is little chance that 
Russian uranium production is equal to that of the 
latter country at present. While more than 100 
uranium-bearing minerals exist, the principal do- 
mestic source is carnotite ore, which contains both 
uranium and vanadium and is scattered throughout 
the Colorado Plateau area. 


Consumer Credit Up 


Despite reduced automobile purchases, total con- 
sumer instalment credit rose in September for the 
sixth consecutive month, an indication of consumer 
confidence. The $21.34 billion total on September 
30 was moderately ($30 million) above the amount 
outstanding one month earlier although slightly 
below volume of the same 1953 date. Including 
single payment loans and charge accounts, however, 
total consumer credit outstanding amounted to $28 
billion on September 30, $82 million above August 
and $35 million over the amount of one year earlier. 
Repayments of instalment credit were estimated at 
$2.3 billion, slightly below the preceding month. 
Consumer instalment credit held by sales finance 
companies continued to increase following the re- 
versal of a four-month downtrend last May. This 
type of credit totaled nearly $6.3 billion at the 
end of September, the highest amount on record 
and exceeding by $289 million the previous peak 
volume of August 31. Automobile instalment paper 
held by sales finance companies significantly in- 
creased by almost exactly this amount while that 
held by commercial banks declined by $378 mil- 


lion. 


Chemical Outlook 


An improved tone of business which developed 
in recent months is expected to lift chemical in- 
dustry sales to nearly $20 billion this year, slightly 
above the record 1953 level. The chemical makers, 
who employ 20 per cent of all research personnel 
in private industry, will spend an estimated $300 
million on research activities. Meanwhile, the roster 
of companies entering the petrochemicals field con- 
tinues to expand. United Gas and its parent, Electric 
Bond & Share, are preparing to set up a new con- 
cern (Gulf Chemical) which will build a $23 mil- 
lion plant near Pensacola, Fla., to make industrial 
and agricultural chemicals. Sun Oil will build a $9 
million anhydrous ammonia plant at its Marcus 
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Hook, Pa., refinery. Production of petrochemicals 
in 1953 rose to 24.7 billion pounds, or 22 per cent 
of total U. S. chemical production, and by 1965 the 
proportion is expected to reach 65 per cent. 


Rail Income Declines 


Net income of the 130 Class 1 railroads continued 
to decline in September although the earnings lag 
was further narrowed. Net of $58 million compared 
with $80 million in the same 1953 month, a decline 
of 27.5 per cent, while net of $394 million for the 
first nine months was down 39.4 per cent from the 
$650 million of the same 1953 period. The eastern 
roads have made by far the poorest showing, be- 
cause of manufacturing curtailments and smaller 
shipments of coal and ore. Nine-months’ income for 
this. group was’ down 61 per cent while for the 
southern region and western district combined, 
earnings declined 27 per cent. Operating revenues 
have declined considerably more than expenses al- 
though the roads have been curtailing costs when- 
ever possible. With better traffic volume, relative 
to 1953, expected for the final quarter, earnings 


for the period should not be far away from those 
of a year earlier. 


Fewer Strikes 

Despite the pre-election cries emanating largely 
from politically-minded laborities, U. S. Labor De- 
partment figures show that work stoppages caused 
by strikes, the number of man-days lost and the 
number of workers involved, all hit new postwar 
lows—1951 excepted—in the nine months ended 
September 30. In September, the number of workers 
idled dropped to 280,000 from 300,000 in August, 
despite the fact that a substantial part of the 280.- 


000 represented a carryover from strikes that began 
in August or even earlier. 


Corporate Briefs 


National Cash Register’s 1954 sales will be slight- 
ly under the record volume of 1953 because of a 
50 per cent decline in defense shipments. 

Humble Oil’s first publicly-issued data on re- 
serves reveal an estimated 3 billion barrels of crude 
oil and 16 trillion cubic feet of gas, the largest oil 
reserves of any domestic producer and second only 
to Phillips Petroleum in the gas category. 

Glen Alden Coal plans to “tool down” its produc- 
tive capacity from a yearly 5 million tons to about 
3.5 million tons because of shrinking markets for 
anthracite. 

Northern Pacific Railway has budgeted $28 mil- 
lion for new equipment and modernization for 1955, 
including $10.2 million for 65 diesel locomotives. 

Heyden Chemical has acquired Nuodex Products 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. (chemical additives), for $2.65 
million cash and 9,500 shares of Heyden common 
stock. 

Sinclair Oil is considering plans to buy the assets 
of American Republics Corporation for a price 
which should net latter’s stockholders about $72 
per share. 

American Motors Corporation and Studebaker- 
Packard plan to purchase standard parts from each 
other. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Nov. 3 Year- 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1954 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 12.18 9.06 
ee 8.67 4.95 
y i: ee 15.07 13.57 
* Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 4.30% 5.96% 
ys ilag R  e 5.61 6.62 
, 2 eee 4.85 5.38 
/ a 4.41 5.90 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 52. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 214s, 1972-67.......... 100) =2.50% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964. 108 3.46 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 99 2.68 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

fUGD:. Goss ehe es Coe Gu eh Cee che 100 = 3.13 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 99 3.07 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 95 2.95 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975..... 96 3.01 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel., deb. 2%s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 107 3.85 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3144s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 103 3.29 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7%. cum...... 138 5.08% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 544% Ist cum. 107 4.91 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 59 424 # Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 105 4.29 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 30 4.67 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 92 5.43 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Dow “Ghemical. j< 5.010: 6s.0.02'%. « *$100 $1.00 39 26% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... "100... 130. Sf aS 
Rrmmerel Feeds vbcsscatsesss. 265 213° 73-741 
Intl Business Machines....... *3.20 *3.80 313 71.3 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 *300 70 43 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 20. 250 Tr 32 
United Air Lines.............. 150 150 31 48 
United Bigcwht oi... 5 00d iver 200 150 27 3.7 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 2.50 70: 3.6 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


‘ —Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 171 53% 
Borden Company ...........-. 2.80 *180 64 4.4 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 14 6.4 
Consolidated Edison .......... 230. 240 4%. 36 
Bens CS. TA): six s.crepicts.ceee bees 3.00 3.00 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 500 500 67 7.5 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 300...300. 45.....6.7 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 33 5.4 
MIBIVEIG SROE: 00. s cbc ssce tess 1.80 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 205 220 43 5.1 
Wetec Lightiae 5050s ocet des on 1.62% 2.00 35 5.7 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 300 37 8.1 
Safeway Stores. 62.064). ee 240 180 42 = 5.7 
Socony-Vacuum Oil .......... O35... 325:-45. 30 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 43 4.7 
Standard Brands ............. 170.6 2.5 % (68 
Sterling. Daag. 2: ides ttt 200 150 42 48 
Texas Company «<ciscicccesisiegs 340 3.75 79 4.7 
Union Pacific Railroad........ 6.00 600 140 43 
Walgreen Company ........... 1.70 160 26 6.1 
West Penn Electric........... 2.20 1.70 42 45.7 


* Also paid stock. ¢ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this‘ classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Alliod: -Spotes 3 sivegxnvi~:. . $3.00 $3.00 48 63% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 4.00 5.75 80 63 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 150 160 30 5.7 
Cieett; Poahody © éicciaecvesd 2.50 2.00 34 74 
Container Corporation ........ 2.20 2.50 62 48 
Flintkote Company ........... 200 3.00 36. $6.9 
General Motors .............. 400 500 92 54 
Glidden Company ............ 200 2.00 38 53 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 87 69 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 400 93 43 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... 2.00 *1.50 49 41 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 2.50 36 69 
SICME NOs Sec e eee et ote s be 260 260 4 58 
Sperry Corporation ........... 150 125 36 75.6 
_U. S. Steel...... ebgeeeneean . 3.00 300 56 5.4 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. tBased on 
$2.50 actual annual basis. 
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Washington Newsletter 





FTC undertakes analysis of recent business mergers; 


seeks motivations as aid to interpretation of anti-trust 


laws—What's ahead for Congress after January 3? 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—People have 
gotten the impression that the Admin- 
istration is dead-set against company 
mergers under any circumstances. 
Several consolidations have fright- 
ened the Anti-Trust Division, which 
threatened to sue. But it’s worth re- 
membering that in the auto industry, 
announced consolidations were ap- 
proved. Sometimes it seems to be a 
matter of merge or go under. Of 
course, it’s better to merge. 

The great number of mergers makes 
officials here uncomfortable. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has under- 
taken the sensible course of finding 
out whether discomfort is warranted. 
It has embarked on a survey which, 
in essence, will separate sheep from 
goats. In time, there will come forth 
a report saying that most of the merg- 
ers are good or are bad, as the find- 
ings develop. If most do prove to be 
of the type an anti-trust agency can 
endorse, it doubtless will be attacked 
for saying so. 

The Commission is going into mo- 
tivations. Was the consolidated com- 
pany on the verge of failure? Here, 
merger is the familiar remedy, sav- 
ing assets for creditors. Do the com- 
panies seek either greater variety of 
products or some independence from 
suppliers or distributors? Whether 
or not to approve would probably de- 
pend on how the rest of the industry 
arranges these things. Just how the 
FTC will discover underlying pur- 
poses hasn’t been disclosed. 


The Anti-Trust Division of the 
Justice Department soon will help to 
advertise the possible profit in filing 
triple damage suits against violators. 
It’s making a survey of pending suits, 
results of which will be published. It’s 
the threat of private damage claims 
that a violator usually has greatest 
reason to fear. Consequently, the Di- 
vision will want some publicity. 
NOVEMBER 10, 1954 


The Robinson-Patman Act per- 
mits quantity discounts which reflect 
reductions in cost. It’s fairly obvious 
that companies offer them for no 
other reason. Yet over several dec- 
ades, successful defense along these 
lines has been rare indeed. Recent 
decisions suggest that a cost defense 
hereafter wil! be worth making. 

The Commission used to insist that 
quantity discounts be justified in com- 


plete detail. A company offering two 


dozen products, say, had to prove that 
the discounts on each one reflected 
lower costs of booking and delivering 
larger orders. Then for years, ac- 
countants and lawyers opposed to the 
idea would wrangle over the alloca- 
tion of each item of overhead among 
the two dozen items. Time studies 
were demanded which, if made, would 
perhaps have caused a strike of sales- 
men, packers, shipping room workers. 
Now, the Commission is letting 
companies show that there is a gen- 
eral saving on large orders without 
requiring that it be broken down, 
item by item. That’s the basis on 
which the large order at cut prices 
would be booked in the first place. 
Argument before FTC will change. 


A few months ago, the Budget 
Bureau was reported to have ordered 
the Federal agencies to cut severely 
in filing requests for money to cover 
the. 1955-1956 year. Now there are 
rumors that the budget for the coming 
period won’t be smaller than the pres- 
ent one. There’s supposed to be some 
pump-priming. This is the season for 
conflicting rumors about appropria- 
tions, 


You can never tell for sure what 
a new Congress will interest itself in. 
But there are several odds and ends 
which, it’s now supposed, will take up 
a lot of space in Committee reports 
and the Congressional Record. The 





possibility of various investigations of 
the western utilities has been men- 
tioned many times. There will be a 
lot of discussion of the anti-trust 
acts, if only because a Commission 
will propose changes. 

Builders are asking for changes in 
the housing act. These consist mainly 
of erasing the things in the present 
law which they dislike. For instance, 
FHA houses no longer are sold “as 
is” but with a one-year warranty that 
specifications were followed. Al- 
though practically every manufac- 
tured product is sold that way, build- 
ers claim that for them the expense 
is too great. 

Certainly, there will be long debate 
over the Civil Service. Democrats 
naturally are furious that the Republi- 
can National Committee was given a 
one-month exclusive option on job 
openings. 


For the first time, the integrity 
of the census takers is being ques- 
tioned. There are assertions, coming 
in this case from private statisticians, 
that the unemployment figures were 
presented in such a way as to look 
better before Election Day. There is 
of course no way to tell merely by 
looking at the figures. Nobody has 
as yet discovered specific inconsis- 
tencies. 


Unions are indignant that the 
Administration has been stressing the 
steadiness of personal income, with- 
out mentioning the changes in its 
composition. During the past year 
wage payments went down, while div- 
idend and interest income increased. 
The unions naturally didn’t mention 
it when dividends were being held 
down while payrolls expanded. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Four years of engineering research 
have resulted in an improved sealed 
beam headlamp which will provide 
better visibility on the roadway ; com- 
pletely interchangeable with present 
model sealed beam headlamps, the 
new units will be adopted as stand- 
ard equipment by all auto manufac- 
turers during the 1955 model year, 
according to the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association — development 
work leading to the new headlamp 
was carried on cooperatively by Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite, General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors’ Guide Lamp Division, 
Tung-Sol Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric. . . . An inexpensive attach- 
ment called the Naf-Lo Hy-lift con- 
verts any service station floor jack 
into a two-wheels-at-a-time lift which 


can perform work that formerly could 
be done only with higher priced 
hoists—introduced by the Naf-Lo 
Company, it permits of adjustment 
for both height and width, and adds 
11 inches in hoisting height to the 
maximum lift of any jack. 

A new international monthly maga- 
zine titled the Motor Critic is devoted 
to developments from the auto cen- 
ters of the world—the first issue car- 
ries an article on Russia’s automotive 
industry. 


Advertising Essentials Show... 
A host of ideas of interest to buy- 


‘ers of advertising and promotional 


materials will be presented in New 
York City from Monday to Wednes- 
day next week (November 15-17) 
when the Third Advertising Essen- 
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live with for years... 


that your money could buy. 


your investment dollars. 


buy — and stocks to sell. 





Ordinarily, we like to talk about buying stocks — not 
Because we’ve always stood for careful selection in the 
Because we like to see people invest in stocks that they can 


Because we never want to be accused of suggesting any sale 
just for the sake of a possible commission. 

Still time does pass, and investment values do change. 

Maybe a stock you bought a year or two ago was the best 


But maybe that situation has changed. 
Maybe other stocks now offer much better opportunities for 


Keeping abreast of those opportunities here at Merrill 
Lynch is the full-time job of our Research Department, a 
department that analyzes thousands of portfolios each year 
for investors and makes sensible suggestions about stocks to 


If you’d like their own objective report on the stocks you 
own — an unbiased opinion based only on fact — just ask. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 


Simply address your letter to my attention. 


Water A. ScHoit, Department SE-29 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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tials Show takes place at the Hotel 
Biltmore—more than 125 exhibitors 
have scheduled space to show their 
newest products and services. 





















Intriguing possibilities are suggested, A 
for example; by the introduction of  “ 
the fourth dimension, smell, to three- § P' 
dimensional stereo slides prepared . 
by Taylor-Merchant Corporation for 
use with its collapsible, paperboard d 
stereoscopic viewer (see photo below) § P 
—the smell, which is guaranteed to th 
last ten months, is applied to each  # 
slide by a printing process utilizing J * 
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an ink prepared by Fragrance Process 
Company ; and the viewer, by the way, 
may be imprinted with a concern’s 
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sales message. . . . Also offering sales 
promotional potentialities is a process 
developed by Sight & Sound Enter- 
prises which permits placing a sound 
track on any printed piece of paper 
—in practice, the recording is usu- 
ally perforated around its circumfer- 
ence to permit removal from the page 
tor playback on a recorder... . A 
talking manikin called the Happy 
Hukster is being introduced by Car- 
len Associates to put across an eight 
minute tape-recorded message — he 
can be had in 32 standard models 
with tailor-made clothes to fit spe- 
cific assignments, and turns his face 
from side to side as he delivers a 
company’s commercial. 
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Building & Repair... 
National Gypsum Company ‘is in- 
troducing for ceilings an acoustical 
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tile that may be washed or repainted 
without affecting its sound-deaden- 
ing efficiency—available in standard 
sizes and thicknesses, Gold Bond 
Acoustifibre, as it is called, has a 
textured finish that gives it the ap- 
pearance of a finely-woven fabric. 

Though thin as cardboard, 
lightweight roll insulation now being 
distributed by Abbeon Supply Com- 
pany is said to be as efficient as 
thicker glass wool types—suitable for 
the home handyman to use for in- 
sulating an attic, for example, it is 
made basically of asbestos and alumi- 
num foil, comes in 18 and 36-inch 
widths. . . . The Institute of Design 
at Illinois Institute of Technology 
has planned for the Air Force a two- 
city-block large airplane hangar 
which can be erected and ‘taken apart 
by unskilled labor—the structure is 
proposed to house six B-26 bombers 
for maintenance purposes, or eight 
for storage. 


Chemicals . . . 
On the industrial side of the news 
is the announcement of a_hot-dip 
coating to protect metal products 
against abrasion and corrosion dur- 
ing shipment and storage; at the 
time that the item is ready for use, 
the coating is easily peeled off ac- 
cording to Bischoff Chemical Corpo- 
ration—Thermo-Cote K, a transpar- 
ent product, may be remelted and 
used over again... . / A concrete addi- 
tive developed in Germany before 
World War II is now being manu- 
factured by an American firm trading 
under the name Berylex National Sales 
Company—called Berylex, the addi- 
tive is said to give concrete increased 
strength and to make it easier to be 
finished. . . . Housewives who find 
that their linoleum and asphalt floors 
have become dulled might try a floor 
cleaner and restorer introduced un- 
der. the trade name WNu-look by 
Embree Manufacturing Company— 
more than just a floor cleaner, Nu- 
look is also effective for removing 
grease from stoves, dirt from painted 
walls and for accomplishing other 

household chores. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 














































































































Time was when automobile engines of 100 horsepower 
were just an engineering dream. Today, engines of 200 
horsepower and up are more and more common. 


To carry the increased Torque of such power-loaded en- 
gines is a giant-size job for clutches or torque converters. 
The big problem is to pack more “‘muscle’’ into these units 
without increasing their over-all dimensions. 


Through advanced design and engineering, Borg-Warner’s 
Borg & Beck Division has stepped up the capacity of its 
famous clutches and torque converters, while keeping 
within the size limits of the car manufacturers. 


Compact, light in weight, precision built, these B-W Borg 
& Beck units transmit today’s stepped-up horsepower 
smoothly, quietly, efficiently. They, too, carry on Borg- 
Warner’s ‘‘design it better—make it better” tradition. 
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B-W engineering makes it work —B-W production makes it available 
Almost every American 


— 
benefits every day from g 0 g & -WaA a Ag Eg R | proouction 


the 185 products made by 

THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chi : ATKINS SAW e BORG & BECK e BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS .« CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR e FRANKLIN 
STEEL e HYDRALINE PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e¢ INGERSOLL STEEL _¢ LONG MANUFACTURING 
LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS e MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 
MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL CORP. ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH. 
SPRING DIVISION e WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. « WAUSAU 
WESTON HYDRAULIC e« WOOSTER DIVISION 






































Opening 
an account 


Our valuable booklet — yours 
for the asking —explains 
clearly and concisely how to 
open a brokerage account and 
engage in securities transac- 
tions. * Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Selling 
Stocks — How Stock is “Sold 
Short’ — Stop Orders — Divi- 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions. 
¢ The booklet also defines a 
number of stock market terms. 


We will mail your copy with- 
out obligation. Write for 
Booklet F-21. 











Members New York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges © 


One Wall Street * New York 5, N.Y. — 











AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
COMPANY INC. 


Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Company, at a 
meeting held October 29, 1954, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 15c per share and a year-end 
dividend of 15c per share on the Common Stock 
for payment December 10, 1954, to the stock- 
holders of record November 10, 1954. 


H. W. BALGOOYEN, 
Vice President and Secretary 
October 29, 1954 








Business Background 





American Motors lifts veil on program to raise earning power— 


Prefab homes, Consolidated Vacuum, General Mills make news 





AKES OVER — The 50,000- 

odd stockholders of the newly 
merged American Motors Corpora- 
tion, concerned over the recent loss 
of an able top executive, GEoRGE W. 
Mason, will find replacement GEORGE 
RoMNEY a seasoned automobile man. 
Furthermore, he® probably under- 
stands better than any other man the 
ideas and objectives of the late Mr. 
Mason; has definite ideas of his own 
in adapting them to present needs, 
and in capitalizing on the strong 
points and bolstering the weaker ones 
in his company’s competitive position. 
The job he faces of pushing Ameri- 
can Motors into the thick of the 
scramble for new car orders is diff- 
cult, as every mvestor realizes. 


What He Found—tThrust into 
the presidency, Romney obviously 
recognizes that his company is in the 
thick of the motor industry’s fiercest 
competition since the war. But he 
also recognizes that, in American 
Motors, he possesses certain assets 
with which to work. One of these is 
an intangible, a balanced manage- 
ment corps. The senior executives 
are seasoned; and before his death 
Mason had picked a score of promis- 
ing junior executives who won their 


By Frank H. McConnell 
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Security 


TEXAS EASTERN 





Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


October 27, 1954 z 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
Dec. 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at close of 


Preferred Stock, 5.50°% First Preferred Series .$1.374%4 
Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series... .$1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series... .$1.124%4 


Common Stock......... 


sore ree $0.35 


SHREVEPORT, 


Amount 
per Share 


Secretary 


LOUISIANA 
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H. D. Moulton 


H. A. Bullis 


spurs during the war. Here, Romney 
is making a_ significant change. 
“George Mason and I ran the com- 
pany,” he said. But now responsi- 
bility and authority are being dele- 
gated to other veteran executives; 
each is flanked by at least one younger 
man. Concurrently appliance, special 
products and export divisions are be- 
ing set up with provision for their 
autonomous operation. 


What He Plans—“‘We have cre- 
ated a vacuum about many of the 
company’s activities,” added Rom- 
ney, and better sales effort will be 
counted on to correct that situation. 
In particular, the new president ex- 
pects to promote sales, inside and 
outside the industry, by playing up 
its engine division (the six-cylinder 
motor has won many laurels) ; air- 
plane body-type construction; heat- 
ing and air-conditioning controls, and 
axles. And here is the meat of the 
Romney strategy: American Motors 
at this time is not interested in fur- 
ther mergers. Instead, it has dis- 
cussed with the Studebaker-Packard 
Corporation the possibilities of set- 
ting up a. mutual buying and selling 
arrangement under which each would 
make parts and components in which 
it excels and sell them to the other. 
“Product reciprocity of this type,” 
concluded the eager executive, “would 
give us the advantages of merger 
while we would retain our independ- 
ence.” Production of 200,000 cars in 
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1955 is apparently the Romney tar- 
get, and after the first quarter of 1955 
he hopes to have his company in the 
black. Financially it is strong; mar- 
ketwise, its stock is speculative. 





Prefab Homes — The expanding 
industry of making prefabricated 
houses finds the manufacturers of 
United States Steel Homes prod- 
ucts earnestly shaping plans for what 
is expected to be another good year 
in home building. Originally known 
as Gunnison Homes, this organiza- 
tion, a member of the United States 
Steel Corporation family, has de- 
veloped a good market served by a 
nationwide dealer organization. It 
operates in the medium-priced and 
low-priced prefab field. At the helm 
is H. Dovuctass Movutton who 
served in the Pacific on the staff of 
Admiral W. F. Hatsey and since the 
war he has been in Big Steel’s organ- 
ization. “His wide experience as an 
executive in engineering, sales and 
operations should be of great help to 
the company and its dealers,” said 
President CiirForp F. Hoop of the 
parent corporation. 





On the Road—Again this year, 
Board Chairman Harry A. BULLIs 
and Vice President-Comptroller Gor- 
pon C. BALLHORN have taken the 
General Mills Company stockholder 
meetings on the road. A _ regional 
meeting was held in New York ear- 
lier this month at which both officers 
answered questions and told about 
company plans, Other regional stock- 
holder meetings are planned in a 
half dozen cities throughout the 
country. In addition, General Mills is 
going back to school: Stockholder 
meetings will be simulated in Palo 
Alto and New Haven to show Stan- 
ford and Yale students how a mod- 
ern corporation acts on meeting day. 





Largest Plant—Some of the new 
oxygen-sensitive metals such as tita- 
nium and zirconium used respectively 
in making parts and components for 
jets and atomic reactors require the 
ultimate designed thus far in special 
heating equipment. The world’s larg- 
est plant devoted exclusively to that 
purpose has just been opened by 
the Consolidated Vacuum Corpora- 
tion near Rochester. Among those 
attending the opening ceremonies 
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New Atomic Gage Measures 
Coatings on Armco Steels 





Assures uniformly coated special steels 
for greater customer satisfaction 


The atom is now at work helping to make better coated steels. 


At Armco, a new atomic radiation gage measures the 
special protective coating on Armco ZINCGRIP—helps assure 
a completely uniform rust-resisting “skin of zinc. 


It works by shooting electrons—the atom’s invisible bullets— 
right through the zinc coating to the steel base beneath. Elec- 
trons bouncing off the steel are picked up by a radiation 
detector, then recorded on a chart that indicates coating 
thickness. Any irregularity can be corrected immediately. 


This is another example of the way research keeps Armco 
in the forefront of new developments in special steels. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \amMcy 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO \W/ 











were J. KNEELAND NUNAN, presi- 
dent, and Puitip S. Foce, chairman 
of board and also president of the 
parent company, Consolidated Engi- 
neering Corporation. 





Welcome Mat—Eager to accom- 
modate the over-flow of individuals 
and industries from New York City 
is the Rockland Light & Power Com- 
pany, which supplies electricity in 
59 communities and natural gas in 
23 in five counties in New York, 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania, not 
far from the metropolis. President 
CHARLES Hutswir has set up a new 
division to promote and sell the area. 
To be ready to serve new customers 
he is doubling the company’s gen- 
erating capacity. Most important. in- 
dustrial customer today is Lederle, 
an American Cyanamid Company di- 
vision. Next year it will be Ford 
Motor Company which is opening a 
new assembly plant in the area, the 
largest Ford plant in the world. 
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LATHE WORKS 


Dividend No. 83 


The Directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital 
stock of this company pay- 
able November 30, 1954 to 
shareholders of record No- 
vember 15, 1954. Checks will 
be mailed by The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, 
Dividend Disbursing Agent. 


Russel E. Frushour, 


Prasident 
South Bend 22, Ind. 
Oct. 21, 1954 


BEAUNIT MILLS 


rH Cc. 


The Board of Directors declared the 
regular dividend of $1.25 per share 
on the $5.00 Dividend Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable December 
1, 1954 to stockholders of record 
November 15th. 
A dividend of 25¢ per share was 
declared on the Common Stock, 
payable December 1, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record November 15th. 
H. W. SPRINGORUM, Treasurer 
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Street News | 





Bethlehem Steel's Eugene G. Grace launches an attack on 


Government's policy which permits steel scrap to be exported 


By" G. Grace has never been 
the kind of man to play second 
fiddle in any situation. The longer he 
remains as chairman of Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, the more appar- 
ent it becomes that he is not only the 
supreme boss of that dynamic organi- 
zation but also a spokesman for the 
steel industry generally. The news 
reporters who cover the steel indus- 
try are aware of that, for usually the 
quarterly press conferences which 
immediately follow the dividend ac- 
tions and issuance of earnings reports 
are just two days apart. The United 
States Steel conferences, with Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless presiding, come 
first, on Tuesdays. Then on Thurs- 
days the assertive boss of Bethlehem 
Steel holds court. 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


8,969,055 SHARES 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


CAPITAL STOCK 
($15 Par Value) 


in exchange for 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
CAPITAL STOCK 


(no par value) 





Standard Oil Company is offering shares of its Capital Stock in exchange 
for shares of Capital Stock of Humble Oil & Refining Company in the ratio 
of 9 shares of the Capital Stock of Standard Oil Company for 10 shares: of 
Capital Stock of Humble Oil & Refining Company. The terms of the ex- 
change offer which expires November 30, 1954 are set forth in a Prospectus 
dated October 29, 1954, copies of which are obtainable from THE COR- 
PORATION TRUST COMPANY, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, New 
Jersey; FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN HOUSTON, Texas and MORGAN 
STANLEY & CO., 2 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


EuGENE HoLMAN, Chairman of the Board. 


New York, N. Y., November 1, 1954. 
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The two leaders of the steel indus- 
try do not see eye-to-eye on all sub- 
jects and Mr. Grace makes no bones 
about saying so. Of course, he has the 
time advantage. For instance, at his 
conference in the last week of Octo- 
ber Mr. Grace took issue with Mr. 
Fairless on two points. The more im- 
portant was the subject of the Gov- 
ernment policy of granting licenses 
for exportation of steel scrap. When 
Mr. Fairless was asked by one of 
the news reporters present whether 
U. S. Steel had taken a position on 
this subject he replied in the nega- 
tive. But he qualified his statement to 
say that the company is watching the 
situation. 


Without waiting for a question, 
Mr. Grace launched a vigorous, and 
apparently well rehearsed, attack on 
the policy. He said he hoped the Ad- 
ministration now in Washington 
would not make the same mistake the 
Roosevelt Administration made in 
the years immediately preceding 
World War II. He said that nine 
million tons of scrap were lying in 
Japanese yards alone when war broke 
out. 

Thus, Bethlehem Steel revealed a 
positive stand on a subject that is 
never omitted from any press con- 
ference. The amount of blast furnace 
capacity needed in the production of 
steel depends on the availability of 
scrap steel. A blast furnace costs 
$10 million. 

Also, without waiting for anyone 
to ask the question, Mr. Grace vol- 
unteered an opinion conflicting with 
one expressed by Mr. Fairless at his 
Tuesday conference. The latter had 
stated positively that the automobile 
industry was the main contributor to 
improvement in demand for steel 
products. On Thursday Mr. Grace 
was equally emphatic in his state- 
ment that the auto industry’s contri- 
bution had been greatly “overem- 
phasized.” For one thing, he may 
have been thinking of building. 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled Balance 
of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 





Three Fiscal Months Ended Nine Fiscal Months Ended 
September September September September 
Billings during the period: 27, 1954 28, 1953 27, 1954 28, 1953 
Shipbuilding contracts . . . « « $26,405,038 $23,367,361 $85,443,201 $64,320,060 
Ship conversionsandrepairs. . . « 1,521,838 8,240,009 18,750,650 36,823,114 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . . 1,803,816 985,717 4,586,431 3,618,178 
Other work and operations . . . « 3,754,957 2,518,926 10,158,002 7,837,587 





Totals. . « « « «© «© « « $33,485,649 $35,112,013 $118,938,284 $112,598,939 
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Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the 


close of the period . . . 


At September 27, 1954 
$198,608,480 


At September 28, 1953 
$219,374,133 


Number of employees on roll at the close of 


the period . . . «© « 


13,989 16,489 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 
to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


October 22, 1954 


By Order of the Board of Directors 
R. |. FLETCHER, Financial Vice President 











The news men who “cover” steel 
are definitely of the opinion that 
Eugene Grace is no one’s rubber 
stamp. And he goes out of his way 
to prove it. 


The standing jokes about wom- 
en’s_ difficulties in keeping their 
bank accounts balanced apparently 
were not in the minds of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank officials who framed a 
form letter of instructions to patrons 
just after the merger with the Chem- 
ical Bank & Trust Company. It said 
in part “just continue to use your 
present checks and other forms until 
exhausted.” Such an encouragement 
to the overdrawn depositor who, ac- 
cording to the cartoonists, said she 
couldn’t be overdrawn because there 
were still some checks left in the 
book. 


On the occasion of the Hanover 
Bank’s simplification of its title a 
few years ago it was stated by an 
officer that a check of the Central 
National Bank, one of the compon- 
ents of the Central Hanover Bank, 
had been cleared recently—a quarter 
century or so after the Central Na- 
tional had disappeared from the 
bankirig scene. It apparently took 
the depositor all that time to use up 


the last check in an old or misplaced 
checkbook. 
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A DIVIDEND CHECK 
for You EVERY WEEK! 


OW you can be assured of 52 weekly payments every 
year is pointed out in a new UNITED Report. It recom- 
mends stocks whose dividend payments are so spaced that 
every week you will receive approximately the same income. 
These are sound stocks to be bought and held now regardless 
of the ups and downs of the market. Yields range from 4% 
to 7.39%. Many of these stocks are attractive for capital growth. 


STOCKS TO BUY FOR INCOME AND GROWTH 


Included are these attractive issues: A heavy-machinery firm 
with sales in a vigorous uptrend for years; with estimated 
earnings of $7 vs. $4 dividend. One of the country’s most 
profitable banking institutions. An electric company selected 
as the first privately-owned utility to construct a full-scale 
power plant using atomic fuel. Large, successful supplier to 
prvsperous building industry with 67-year history of un- 
broken dividends. . 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report: “A Dividend Check for 
You Every Week”’. In addition we will send you without extra charge tne 
next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments. (This 
offer open to new readers only.) 


[-——-— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] Fw-14 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
































Magazine Publishers 





Concluded from page 5 


zine and Collier’s were raised 10 and 
17.5 per cent respectively early this 
year but the future is still uncertain. 
No dividends have been paid since 
June 1952, although previously pay- 
ments were made in every year since 


1920. 


Curtis Publishing — This indus- 
try leader has been able to weather a 
secular decline in certain branches of 
its field better than Crowell-Collier, 
once a strong competitor. Publica- 
tions include Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Better Farm- 
ing (formerly Country Gentleman), 
Holiday, Jack and Jill, and the forth- 
coming TV Program Book. Curtis 
has yet to show whether it can effec- 
tively meet the problem of increased 
operating costs. The current reversal 
of an earnings decline is due to a 
favorable tax factor which will be ab- 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today au- 
thorized splitting of the Common 
Stock on a two-for-one basis, sub- 
ject to approval by stockholders at 
a Special Meeting called for De- 
cember 20, 1954, and declared the 
following dividend: 


$1.00 per share on the present Com- 
mon _ Stock, parable December 10, 
1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 15, 1954. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By Arden E. Firestone, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, November 1, 1954 


THE 
GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 






















TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


‘Dividend No. 70 


The Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 40 cents per share 
on the common stock, payable 
December 15, 1954, to stockhold- 
ers of record November 17, 1954. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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sent in the second half so that full 
1954 gains over 1953 will probably 
be less than suggested by the first six 
months’ results. Higher advertising 
rates this year have been offset by 
lower volume. 


McCall— With circulation of 
McCall's magazine at a new high and 
advertising rates increased, this com- 
pany has been able to increase nine- 
months’ earnings slightly. McCall 
does a diversified business, producing 
its own Redbook, Bluebook, Better 
Living and various pattern and sew- 
ing manuals as well as McCall’s. It 
also prints magazines for other pub- 
lishers, turning out over 420 million 
copies in 1953. McCall dress patterns 
are carried by more than 8,500 de- 
partment and dry goods stores. Al- 
though revenues have increased 
sharply over the long term, net in- 
come is subject to wide variations. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing — By 
far the best results among the group 
over the longer term have been real- 
ized by McGraw-Hill which has in- 
creased both its revenues and net in- 
come in every year since 1942, a rec- 
ord not approached by any other 
company. McGraw publishes some 
30 trade journals, replete with in- 
dustry advertising, plus eight annual 
catalog and directory services. It pub- 
lishes technical books under the Mc- 
Graw-Hill insignia and a wide trade 
list under the imprint of Whittlesey 
House, a subsidiary. Additicnal in- 
come is derived from rentals in the 
McGraw-Hill building in New York. 
While a yield of only around four 
per cent is available at the present 
price of the shares (based on the 60- 
cent quarterly dividend), a year-end 
extra could easily be paid in view of 
nine-months’ earnings of $5.09 per 
share. 


Time, Inc.—Publisher of Life, 
Time, Fortune, Architectural Forum, 
House & Home and Sports IIlus- 
trated, this diversified magazine 
house attracts a large volume of qual- 
ity advertising, and circulation trends 
have been upward. With higher ad- 
vertising rates in effect and EPT ab- 
sent, results this year will probably 
exceed 1953’s. The company’s latest 
entry, Sports Illustrated, has been 
well received and higher advertising 
rates become .effective next April 


with the circulation base up from 
450,000 to 525,000. Some further 
growth is thus in sight and the near- 
term outlook is favorable. 


Preferred Conversion 





Concluded from page 6 


writeoffs. This enabled the company 
to report an increase in net income, 
but the effects of the improvements 
were more than wiped out on a com- 
mon share basis by an increase in 
the number of shares outstanding, 
due to conversion into common oj 
preferred stock called for redemption. 
The small remainder of the preferred 
still outstanding has been called as 
of November 30, and practically all 
of this will also be converted (there 
are always a few holders who fail to 
do this even when, as in the present 
case, conversion value ts well above 
call price). 

Giving effect to the latest call, there 
will be over 850,000 shares of com- 
mon outstanding at the end of the 
year, against 588,728 shares at the 
end of 1953 and 527,515 shares (ad- 
justed for a 50 per cent stock divi- 
dend in 1953) in earlier years. Net 
income in 1954 is likely to exceed 
that for 1953, but earnings per share 
after sinking funds will not be much 
over $10 compared wtih $14.79 last 
year. 

This dilution is likely to hold down 
the common stock to some extent, 
particularly in view of the meteoric 
rise it has already shown in recent 
years (see table on page 6). The 
issue has not proceeded to extrava- 
gant lengths in relation to earnings 
and dividends; the $5 annual divi- 
dend rate provides a yield, even at 
the all-time high level of 88, equal 
to 5.7 per cent, and the stock is 
valued at only 8.6 times probable 
1954 profits. Rio Grande is strongly 
buttressed with cash and faces no 
bond maturities for almost forty 
years; future earnings progress 
should be better than average for the 
industry. Nevertheless, in view of the 
current dilution of common. share 
earnings, the attraction of the issue 
must be regarded as strictly of the 
long term variety. 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Nov. 10: American Broadcasting-Par- 
amount; Babbitt (B. T.); California 
Electric Power Co.; Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery; Detroit Harvester; Dresser In- 
dustries; Duval Sulphur & Potash; 
Gleaner Harvester; Hershey Chocolate; 
Michigan Gas & Electric; Mississippi 
River Fuel; Mountain Fuel Supply; 
Newport Electric; Northern Natural 
Gas; Pennroad Corporation; Pfizer 
(Chas.) ; Pittsburgh Metallurgical; 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber; Rath 
Packing; Reliance Mfg.; Reynolds (R. 
J.) Tobacco; Seeger Refrigerator; Stauf- 
fer Chemical; Union Wire Rope; U. S. 
& Foreign Securities; U. S. & Interna- 
tional Securities; U. S. Rubber; Van 
Norman; Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire. 


Nov. 11: Abitibi Power & Paper; 
Archer-Daniels-Midland; Century Elec- 
tric; Dayton Malleable Iron; Minneap- 
olis Gas; New Jersey Power & Light; 
Wisconsin Public Service. 


Nov. 12: Beau Brummell Ties; Brown 
& Bigelow; Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad; Consolidated Gas _ Utilities; 
Consumers Co.; DWG Cigar; Edison 
Bros. Stores; El Paso Natural Gas; 
General Portland Cement; Great Lakes 
Power; Interlake Iron; Mohawk Carpet 
Mills; Monsanto Chemical; National 
Radiator; O’okiep Copper; Publicker In- 
dustries; Texas Gulf Sulphur; Tilo 
Roofing; Toklan Royalty; U. S. En- 
velope; Washington Water Power. 


Nov. 15: Acme Electric; Alabama 
Natural Gas; Armstrong Cork; Bridge- 
port Brass; Carey (Philip) Manufactur- 
ing; Central Foundry; Chicago Rivet & 
Machine; Christiana Securities; Con- 
goleum-Nairn; Cosden Petroleum; Cut- 
ler-Hammer; du Pont de Nemours; El 
Paso Electric; Florié## Public Utilities; 
Fuller (Geo. <A.); Hollinger Con- 
solidated Gold Mines; Lone Star Gas; 
Mission Development; National Oats; 
Northeast Airlines; Pittsburgh Consoli- 
dation Coal; Pyle-National; Reeves 
Bros.; Union Electric Co. (Missouri); 
pen Gas System; Youngstown Steel 

oor. 


Nov. 16: Automatic Canteen, Beech- 
Nut Packing; Briggs & Stratton; Castle 
(A. M.); Clevite Corp.; Continental 
Steel; Eastman Kodak; Glenmore Dis- 
tilleries; Goodrich (B. F.); Gulf Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad; Hershey Creamery; 
Howell Electric Motors; Industrial 
Rayon; Interstate Power; Kansas Gas & 
Electric; Kimberly-Clark; Kings County 
Lighting; Mojud Co.; National City 
Lines; National Presto Industries; New 
England Telephone & Telegraph; N. Y. 
Auction; Newmont Mining; Northern 
States Power (Wisconsin); Ohio Edi- 
son; Pacific Tin; Penick & Ford; Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas; Rayonier, Inc.; 
Republic Steel; San Jose Water Works; 
Shattuck (Frank G.); Shepard-Niles 
Crane & Hoist; Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric; Twin Coach; United Board & 
Carton; Utah Oil Refining; Viking 
Pump; Warren Bros.; Waukesha Motor. 
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THIS YEAR WE SUGGEST YOU SEND 


The Unforgetable Gift 


For Christmas— 


A $5 or $11 or $20 Subscription for 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


— To Your Investor Friends 

— To Your Business Associates 
—To Your Financial Executives 
— To Your Special Customers 
— To Your College Library 

— To Your College Dean 


Teaching Courses in Finance and Investment, 
or Business Administration and Economics 


Attractive Gift Card mailed with your Holiday Greetings 
Timed to arrive just before Christmas 








FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(Nov. 10) 





($20 GIFT) (-0 For enclosed $20.00 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of Financia, Wor.p; | 
(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Reports on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; | 
(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 40th Revised Annual $5 “Stock Factocrapx” Manual. 
$11 Sl (C0 For $11.00 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
Ris 00 GI (0 For $5.00 enclosed please send all the above for 3 months, 
: but without the latest $5 “Stock FacrocraPH” Manual. 
g Maw Rk ss BBs ds Sc Ws a OE EP hn S005 oes ehk vn cas Mee Udn ws 
0 Renewal chal go cating cl8 da bRlee cbt oW Watingis Seba ceéeeevecaces ewan | 
Gs ak ocd s hae apse tae tates ) PS” er ee ee ae 
*. SEND GIFT CARD with Christmas Greetings and Best Wishes from | 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 
Aeroquip Corp. ..... Q7%c 
Air Reduction ........ Q35c 
Amer. & Foreign Pr..Q15c 
0 ko ae ee E15c 


Amer. Gas & Electric. .Q45c 
Amer. Home Products. M20c 

Do 
Amer. Invest. Illinois. .Q40c 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry..Q25c 
ae | ee er 50¢ 


aS Seer Q50c 
tre) eee Q50c 
\merican Seating Q25c 
DDD: icin caer wwe E25c 
Armstrong Cork........ 75¢ 


Associated Dry Goods. Q40c 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 


ye ee See ee Q$1.25 
Belding-Heminway ...17%c 
Bell & Howell........ Q25c 
Bethlehem Steel ...... $1.25 
Blaw-Knox .......... QO30c 
. Boeing Airplane ..... Q50c 

De ccasinmmeccat Sp 62%c 
Carpenter Steel ...... Q50c 
Ceonret (ora. 3535 Q50c 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Ser......30c 
Century Ribbon Mills. TC 


Champion Paper & Fibre. 50c 


Chain Sele o.coccwe oe Q50c 
Chicago Yellow Cab. .12%c 
LaORE MAGUS, x. 220 u es eee 20c 


Bower Roller Bearing. .50c 


Brown Shoe ..... 6.08/55... 80c 
Buckeye Pipe Line..... 25c 
Buffalo Forge .........25¢ 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan.25c 
Carborundum Co. ....035c 
Cons. Laundries ......O25c 

SOR: deste west: cel E20c 


Consumers Glass Ltd.*37'%4c 
Corby (H.) Distillery 

ae gf Farr *60¢ 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 15c 
Curtis Publishing 


Ee I ee ALD O$1.75 
Deere & Mo: : x. ccoen. cc see 
Devoe & Raynolds 

LS APA ci sickens cides Bk O50c 

196 AG Bacukeckee QO25c 


Dominion Stores Ltd.. .*20c 
Durham Hosiery Mills 
iS 2 ree. 10c 
Eastern Corp. 
Eléctrolux Corp. 
Equitable Gas ........ Q035c 


Fairbanks Morse ....... 35c 
Florida Pwr. & Light...45c 
Foster-Wheeler ........ 40c 
Freeport Sulphur ...Q62%c 
Gen. Acceptance ...... Q25c 
Gen. Dynamics ........ O$1 
sen. Mioters-3....5 5.55 Y$2 
Gen. Refractories ....040c 

| ee a Sane Per, E40c 
Gen. Steel Castings..... 30c 

DG osc aneniameenlc caret E30c 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber.$1 


Gorham Mfg. .......... 50c 
Hamilton Watch ....... 25c 
Harbison-Walker Ref. Q50c 


28 


Pay- 
able 
12- 1 
12- 4 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12- 1 
aZ- i 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-15 
11-15 


Vb bo 
Fr 
aes 


— et he 
OU HNO We UL 


a a 


KH roby bol 
1 
m— bo 


pmmeh pee 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 
11-15 
11-18 
11-10 
11-10 
11- 8 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-25 
11-29 
11- 5 


12- 1 
12- 1 
11-10 
11-10 
11-12 
11-12 


12- 6 
11-10 
11-15 
11- 8 
11-15 
11-19 
11-19 
11-24 
11-15 
11-19 
12- 1 
11-10 
11-10 
11-20 
11-17 
12- 7 
11-15 
11-26 
12- 6 
11- 8 
11-19 
11-15 
11-15 
11-5 


11-29 
11-29 
11-15 


11- 1 
11-15 
11-15 
11-10 
12- 9 
12- 

11-15 
11-15 
12- 1 
12-14 
11-10 
11-23 
11-23 
12-29 
12-20 
11-15 
12- 1 
11-26 
11-10 





Company 
Hazel-Atlas Glass..... Q30c 
Hecla Mining .......... 5c 
Howard Stores ..... 037 Yc 
Humble Oil & Ref....Q57c 
Set Poeds..... 02654 Ql5c 
Tepe Steel... ke. sees 75c 

ee E75c 
Int’l Cellucotton Prod..Q45c 
ant ANCE m6 ses ase 50c 

PIO. os tee 3s E90c 
eee $1 
Icwa-Illinois Gas & 

PACCIHC, 22522 cbee 045c 


Iowa Power & Light.Q35c 
Kaiser Aluminum & 


SS cic sen Q32M%c 
Kinney (G. R.)...... Q35c 
DOs iiss . «bb his ss Be Sp30c 
ae eee Q50c 
ee rere E50c 
Lane-Wells < 333... asse8 40c 


Lees (James) & Sons.Q50c 


Lockheed Aircraft... .Q60c 
eee Sp50c 
Mackintosh-Hemphill . .30c 
MacWhyte Co. ...... Q25c 
i> «dh. seat eee E25c 
Magnavox Co. ..... Q37%c 
Manhattan Shirt ..... QO35c 
McKesson & 
Retping ~....i%.% Q62%c 
Mid-Continent Pet....Q75c 
8 Rae ae ee) E25c 
Minnesota Pow. & Lt... .30c 


M & M Woodworking. 10c 
Monarch Mach. Tool. .Q30c 
ROG cs ot air aoe eee E30c 


Munsingwear Inc. ....Q30c 
Murray Corp. of 
re” Q50c 
ey: Q50c 
PPG io et poate Son Soe E50c 
Nat'l Distillers ....... Q25c 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06%4 
Nat’! Drug & Chem.. “#1 5¢ 
Naet Wea os oo ee Q40c 
Nat’l Vulcanized 
4 eee Q20c 
Neisner Bros. ........ Q20c 
Or E20c 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Doeck......<ccc5 50c 
New Jersey Zinc....... 25c 
Northern Nat. Gas....Q50c 


Northwest’n Pub. Ser.22%c 


Norwich Pharmacal ....30c 
(SiO S95. ....« epee 75c 
Parnes. eons ce cease 35c 
Parkersburg-Aetna ....7¥%c 
Peninsular Telephone .Q45c 
Pennsylvania R.R. .....75c 
Peoples Drug Stores. .Q50c 
Pepperell Mfg. ....... Q75c 
Pitney-Bowes .......... 35¢ 
Poor &-Co. 

$1.50 pf. snap ..O37%c 

Be ClrBi«. secs O37 %c 
Pere WON os 6 .5.soo cee E$1 


Quaker State Oil Ref..Q5Jc 


Remington Arms ...... 40c 
Rheem Mfg. ......... Q60c 
Rockwell Spring & 

| a ee 50c 
Royalite Oil Ltd.....*Q6%c 
Ruppert (Jacob) ....... 25c 
Ryan Aeronautical ...Q10c 

b PEPER OS PORT ate E10c 


Pay- 
able 


1- 3 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-31 
12- 1 
12- 1 
1- 3 
12-20 
12-20 
12- 1 


12- 
12-2 


8 _ 


11-30 
12-24 
12-24 
12-21 
11-23 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-11 
12-11 
11-26 
12- 3 
12- 3 
12-15 
12- 1 


12-14 
12-13 
12-13 
12- 1 


11-15 
12-15 
12-15 


12- 1 
12-10 
12-27 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-10 
11-15 
12- 1 

1- 1 
12- 6 
12-27 
11-15 
12-11 


eee ett tt 

bo bo br bo bo bo 
! 

fant punt pam 

ow 


—t pet 
bo 
we 

—e OC 


bo 


- 
bo 
' 


12-10 
12-10 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 
12-17 
11-15 
11-12 
11-15 
12-15 
11-19 
11-19 
12-21 
11-22 
11-22 
11-10 


11-5 
11-26 


11-17 
12-16 
12-10 
12- 1 
11- 5 
11-17 
11-15 
11-19 
11-19 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-24 
11-12 


12- 1 
11-12 
11-12 
11-12 
11-5 
11-19 
11-19 
11-10 


12- 6 
11- 9 
11- 9 
11-12 
11-15 
11- 5 
11-16 


11- 1 
11-30 
11-30 


11-15 
11-19 
12- 1 
11-15 
11-12 
11-12 
11- 8 
11-19 
12-10 
11- 8 
12- 2 
11- 8 
11-26 


14-15 
11-15 
11- § 
11-26 
11-19 
11-11 


11-12 
11-12 
11-15 
11-19 
11-19 





Company 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
ee ree 62%c 
Savage Arms .......... 25c 
Seaboard Finance ....Q45c 


Sears, Roebuck & Co..Q60c 


BOS tN. REESE ETE E60c 
Seeger Refrigerator ..Q65c 
Signal Oil & Gas....... 15c 

WM cy okt bie saps E10c 
Simonds Saw & Steel.$1.20 
Simmer Mig; <0<0s.025- 50c 
Stand. Brands ........ Q50c 

BER dee tite ode. col El5c 

Do $3.50 pf....... Q87 Yc 
Stand. Forgings....... Q25c 


Stand. Oil (Calif.)..... 75c 
Standard Oil (N. J.) .$1.25 
Stand. Oil Ohio...... Q60c 
Stauffer Chemical ....32%c 
Sterling Aluminum 


Premeete 22454:..45 25c 
Stetson, John B......... 50c 
Stewart-Warner ..... 40c 
Superior Tool & Die...Q5c 

Oe avcicctesreread E5c 
Symington-Gould ...... 25c 
Sylvania Elec. Prod... ..50c 

Do $4.40 pf........ QO$1.10 

a Serr ee O$1 
Texas Eastern Trans... .35c 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil.Q35c 

Be ck csshiiismadl E25c 
Thorofare Markets ...Q30c 
Tung-Sol Elec. ...... Q25c 

Cee a putlekives nudes E25c 
Union Tank Car.. ee 
United Biscuit ......... 

Do $4.50 pf...... Osi ios: 
United Elec. Coal..... Q25c 
US. Playing Gard... << $1 
Van Norman Co........25¢ 
Vanadium-Alloys 

NE 4 grasi oi i-s'sivvep via Q40c 
Walgreen Co. ........ 040c 
Wayne Pump .......... 50c 


West Indies Sugar ...Q25c 
Western Auto Supply .Q75c 


Westinghouse Electric. Q50c 
Dons 3. sles padi 8 E50c 
Do 3.80% pf........ Q95c 


White Motor 
Do 5%4% pif.. » 


Wileen Sie. i535 .hces 25c 
Woodall Industries .. ‘aioe. 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr....M25c 
See ae Sees 50c 
Stock 
Amer. Potash & Chemical 
CE ‘S'6 Bu eu, 10% 
Piette. in. 5 cc ners 5% 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 5% 
National Tea .......... 2% 


Perkins Mach. & Gear..5% 
Vanadium Alloys Steel.1% 


Omitted 


Pay- 
able 


12-15 
11-24 
1-10 
£3 
1- 3 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12-15 
12-13 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
11-26 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
12-1 


12-15 
12- 1 


— 
— pet DD 
1 
do 
NAN 


ee 
— ee DO 
' 


alll a 
— DON 
, eo to 
mS NNW Wwe HO & 


12- 


Hidrs, 
of 
Record 


12- 1 
11- 9 
12-23 
11-26 
11-26 
11-19 
11-15 
11-15 
11-19 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-12 
11-19 
11-15 
11-19 
11-24 


12- 1 
11-15 
11-12 
11-12 
12-17 
12-10 
11-30 
12-10 
12-10 
l1- 5 
11-10 
11-10 
12- 9 
11-15 
11-15 
11-9 
11-16 

1- 4 
11-24 
12-16 
12-10 


11-12 
11-12 
11-15 
12- 1 
11-15 
11- 8 
11- 8 
11- 8 
12-10 
12-17 
1-31 
11-12 
1-20 
12-20 


12- 1 
11-15 
11-19 
11-16 
12- 1 
11-12 


Gabriel Steel; Irving (John) Shoe; Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings. 





*Canadian currency. Bi—Bi- pir ve 


M—Monthly. Q— 
Sp.—Special. 


Quarterly. 


Y— Year-end. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


E— Extra. 


—Semi-annual. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 


12 Months to September 30 


Amer. Steel Foundries.... $3.05 $5.34 
Consolidated Edison ..... 2.92 2.98 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.95 1.97 
Ohio: ROG oasis acne 2.95 3.02 
Owens-Illinois Glass ..... 6.37 5.50 
Vertientes-Camaguey 
ARPES alive Fa do 28 Mee 28 0.27 0.34 
9 Months to on 30 
Ainsworth Mfg. ......... 0.47 0.35 
Allied Chemical & Dye.. 57 3.81 
American Bakeries (Del.) 1.77 1.84 
Amer. Barge Line........ 1.82 3.01 
American Can «.........- 2.06 ye 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling... 1.08 0.79 
American Ice ........... 0.97 1.19 
Amer, Investment (Ill.).. 1.83 1.75 
Amer. Machine & Foundry 1.14 1.56 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 0.49 0.36 
Amer. Writing Paper... 1.42 1.54 
Armed Stee siisiivic cede 5.59 5.01 
Associates Investment .... 3.81 3.23 
Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 7.65 10.92 
WORE Ge oc sees ska. ss 0.94 4.70 
Bausch & Lomb......... 1.84 1.77 
Bayuke, Cigars ose. 0.71 0.65 


Beech-Nut Packing ...... 1.71 1.71 


Bliss & Laughlin......... 1.89 3.05 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 3.10 4.63 
Briggs & Stratton ....... 6.13 3.91 
ree ee 0.93 1.96 
Budget Finance Plan..... 0.53 0.54 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 1.02 2.83 
Capital Airlines ......... 1.28 1.60 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...... 2.21 2.24 
oe ge 4S eee ee 0.74 1.79 
Century Electric ........ 0.32 1.21 
Century Ribbon Mills.... 0.31 D048 
Cerro de Pasco Corp..... 1.73 1.11 
Certain-teed Products . 2.00 1.84 
Clark Equipment ........ 3.65 3.55 
Commercial Solvents .. 0.65 0.70 
12 SE cticiknvanieneas 0.67 2.30 
Consolidated Cigar ...... 2.72 3.02 
Continental Baking ...... 2.41 2.89 
Continental Oil .......... 3.22 3.20 
Crappie TREE oc co vcsnscs 0.81 6.59 
Del. Lack. & Western..... 1.31 3.00 
Detroit Steel ........... D0.31 1.98 
Eaton Bae 570250 883 3.53 4.34 
Erie Railroad ........... 0.54 2.15 
Gair (Robert) .......... 1.67 2.12 
‘Gardner-Denyer ......... 2.87 2.81 
‘General Motors ......... 6.59 5.08 
Gen. Outdoor Advertising. 3.03 3.03 
‘Gen. Railway Signal..... 2.25 2.26 
General Refractories ..... 1.46 3.19 
Great Northern Ry....... 2.91 3.30 
Greenfield Tap & Die..... 1.57 2.69 
Gell GE. iaiiaaess os huxs 4.74 4.95 
Houston Oil (Texas).... 3.23 3.77 
Howe SOMME, ciasescscees 0.34 0.48 
Hudson Bay Mining...... *3.35 *3.25 
Illinois Central .......... 4.54 6.98 
| as *1.38 *1.18 
Inland ‘Steel ............. 5.25 4.91 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 3.27 2.72 
Int’l ‘Hydro-Elec. “A”.. 0.62 1.20 
International Petroleum . 1.24 1.25 
International Silver ...... 4.06 3.53 
Jones & Laughlin...:.... 2.49 3.88 
Kawneer Co. ..........-. 2.72 2.13 
Koppers Co., Inc.......... 2.16 3.34 
La Consolidada, S. A.. 2.04 1.68 
Lorillard (P.) .......... 1.79 1.66 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


9 Months to September 30 


SE GS i, wadiene $0.53 $0.65 
Martin (Glenn L.)....... 6.39 3.45 ° 
McGraw-Hill ........... 5.09 3.17 
Merck & Co., Inc........ 0.81 0.87 
Midland Steel Products... 1.56 3.31 
Moore-McCormack Lines. 1.67 1.86 
Nat’! Automotive Fibres. .- D0.33 2.62 
National Biscuit ......... 2.07 1.86 
National Gypsum ........ 3.37 2.12 
National Supply ......... 4.51 4.55 
Newport Industries ...... 0.27 0.67 
New York Central R.R.. D0.79 4.07 
Norwich Pharmacal ..... 1.63 1.09 
CRE Cob e's een dc 4.11 12.95 
Olin Mathieson Chem..... 2.17 2.31 
Owens-Corning-Fiberglas. 1.89 1.47 
Penick & Ford. .......... 3.20 2.23 


Penna. Glass Sand ...... 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co..... 
Phillips Petroleum ....... 
Pittsburgh Forgings ..... 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.. 0.33 
Pittsburgh Steel ......... D0.13 
PE FE in cn keecannd 3.30 
EE eves tice egeitas 1.62 


Revere Copper & Brass... 
Reynolds Metals ......... 
J rer 
Schering Cofp. .......... 
ree See OR aw do dis 
Pee Ge fb Eb hee ciemabes 
Shetlert Bale oon cs ccedin 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 
Southern Railway ....... 


wu 

oo 

ro 
CWNWNOHLANKUANON WD do 
WORD DH AD NI | & 0O¢ 
ZPSRSVALSGRLLSSSSS 


Semmiee: Dh Gow ois se cies 2.28 2.35 
Standard Coil Products... 1.30 2.25 
Standard Forgings ...... 0.96 2.28 
Sun Chemical ........... 0.88 0.65 
Sutherland Paper ........ 3.21 2.51 
, | * errr a0.60 a0.76 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 7.00 5.59 
United Air Lines......... 3.13 2.96 
United-Carr Fastener .. 2.34 2.88 
Wis ae SAR i u'cis caceam a 14.84 9.33 
ae. a ES ee 4.55 5.66 
a te eee 0.88 0.94 
Victor Chemical ......... 1.61 1.38 
Virginian Railway ....... 2.33 2.21 
Western Auto Supply .... 3.46 4.38 
Western Maryland Ry.... 5.08 9.30 
West Kentucky Coal..... 0.54 1.49 
Weston Elec. Instrument.. 1.88 1.93 
White’s Auto Stores...... 0.92 0.70 


6 Months to September 30 


MO. DEEN bins dnc uses 0.84 1.40 
pe a a aa 1.18 0.78 
Remington Rand ........ 1.27 1.01 
Sunbeam Corp. .......... 1.34 1.51 

3 Months to September 30 
SEM ME wc cance cd cs 0.64 0.62 
Ayrshire Collieries ...... 0.31 0.14 
OO SS ee re 0.68 0.63 
Carpenter Steel ......... 1.04 2.45 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 0.33 0.94 
ee re 1.15 1.11 
McDonnell Aircraft ..... 1.15 1.61 
Spencer Chemical ....... 0.51 0.71 
Warren Petroleum ...... 1.29 1.26 


12 Months to July 31 





Grayson-Robinson Stores.. 0.17 0.70 

Northrop Aircraft ....... 5.25 4.76 

12 Months to June 30 

Helena Rubinstein ....... 4.64 5.66 

Holophane Co. .......... 2.02 1.74 

* Canadian currency. a—Combined common. 
D—Deficit. 








BLAW-KNOX 
COMPANY 


Dividends No. 151 & 152 


The Board of Directors of Blaw- 
Knox Company, a Delaware cor- 
poration, at a meeting held Octo- 
ber 25, 1954, declared a cash divi- 
dend of THIRTY CENTS (§$.30) 
per share, payable December 15, 
1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 
15, 1954. 


The Board of Directors also de 
clared a year-end extra dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT (144%) payable in capital 
stock of the Company on January 
10, 1955 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 10, 1954. 


G. L. LANGRETH 
Vice President-Financs 


5) 
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Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
now operating as 





CASH DIVIDEND No. 29 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
|| the capital stock of the 
company, payable Decem- 
ber 6 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 19. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


— Offices: Atlanta, Ga. yy 
































ot aere, 


Cash Dividend 
No. 181 


December 
3, 1954 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


At the regular monthly meeting held 
October 27, 1954, the Board of Direc- 
tors declared a regular cash dividend 
of thirty-five cents a share and an 
extra cash dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share, both payable December 
3, 1954, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 10, 
1954. 


By R. SEIBEL, Secretary 





NOVEMBER 10, 1954 








Dixon-Yates Contract 





Concluded from page 3 


Atomic Energy Commission under a 
25-year contract. Power would be de- 
livered to Paducah and Oak Ridge 
through interconnections with TVA 
at Memphis, and in effect would thus 











THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 20, 
WY. 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulat ve Preferred 
Stock payable December 15, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 1, 1954. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share and a year-end dividend of 
$.50 per share have been declared 
on the Common Stock payable 
December 10, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 26, 1954. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, | 








Vice-President and Treasurer 


November 3, 1954 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
GAS COMPANY 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
DIVIDEND NO. 27 























A year-end dividend of four cents per 
share on the outstanding common stock 
of this corporation has been declared pay- 
able December 14, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Novem- 
ber 16, 1954. 

W. H. MEREDITH 

Treasurer 


November 2, 1954 

















INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


TRADE MARK 


The 159th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on November 19, 
1954. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
October 26, 1954 











REAL ESTATE—FLORIDA 





FLORIDA ESTATE SACRIFICE 


Price slashed $90,000 to $60,000 


Beautiful Waterfront Property; Good Dock and 
Fishing; Photos and Details available. 


ARTHUR DEHON, Phone 81, Stuart, Florida 
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constitute a 600,000 kilowatt addition 
to the power available to TVA. The 
plan has been dubbed the Dixon- 
Yates proposal after the chief execu- 
tives of the two sponsoring com- 
panies. 

The public power lobby would, of 
course, prefer to leave private com- 
panies out of the picture and let TVA 
build its Fulton plant. Accordingly, 
they have raised a storm of objections 
to the Dixon-Yates plan, and by 
shouting “scandal” often enough and 
loudly enough they have succeeded 
in creating the impression that there 
actually is something scandalous 
about the proposal. 

Some of their arguments hardly 
merit comment. They protest that the 
Dixon-Yates proposal would require 
transmission of power across the Mis- 
sissippi River ; that AEC will not re- 
ceive the identical kilowatts delivered 
to TVA at Memphis; that the rates 
charged are specifically required to 
be high enough to reimburse the pri- 
vate company for its tax payments. 
These objections ignore well-known 
facts: namely, that TVA has been 
buying power generated west of the 
Mississippi for years; that provision 
of power by replacement is standard 
practice in all utility systems, includ- 
ing TVA itself; that ail utility regula- 
tory commissions routinely allow 
rates high enough to cover taxes. 


Basis of Opposition 


Opposition to Dixon-Yates is based 
mainly on two related contentions: 
that the rates to be charged AEC 
are excessive, and that this is due 
to an exorbitant level of anticipated 
profits. It is claimed that AEC could 
save $5% million a year by buying 
its power from TVA rather than the 
private group, but this “saving” is 
based on the same kind of fraudulent 
arithmetic employed by TVA in its 
own accounting. Senator Fulbright 
has shown that the costs to AEC 
under Dixon-Yates would be only 
$282,000 a year more than those 
based on present AEC-TVA con- 
tracts despite the fact that the private 
company would pay some $1.5 million 
annually in State and local taxes plus 
interest on $101,750,000 of debt while 
TVA pays next to no interest and 
entirely inadequate taxes. The year- 
ly interest cost to the U. S. Treasury 
on the funds it would have to advance 
for a plant to be built by TVA would 


very substantially exceed $282,000. 

Much has been made of an alleged- 
ly guaranteed rate of return of nine 
per cent annually under the private 
contract. Actually, this nine per cent 
(a target, not a guarantee) applies 
solely to the $5%4 million of equity 
capital to be put up by Middle South 
and Southern, and thus amounts to 
only $495,000 a year, or less than 
one-half of one percent on the total 
investment. The over-all rate of re- 
turn including the sum to be applied to 
bond interest would be 334 per cent. 

If the return on equity capital ex- 
ceeds nine per cent, the AEC will 
share equally in such excess. But if 
the cost of the plant exceeds $107,- 
250,000, the AEC will pay half of the 
resulting increase in interest charges 
only up to an additional $285,000 a 
year; beyond that point the company 
will bear the entire burden. The 
contract, if concluded, will save the 
Federal Government an unnecessary 
$100 million-plus investment together 
with interest charges thereon; it will 
provide substantial State and _ local 
revenues which would not otherwise 
exist; and it will represent at least a 
small setback to the public power 
monopolists. 


Union Bag & Paper 





Continued from page 11 


per machine at Savannah (completed 
in 1953), Union’s program of ma- 
chine expansion at this location has 
about ended. As a result, capital ex- 
penditures which totaled nearly $13 
million in 1953 may approximate $7 
to $8 million this year. But this does 
not mean that progress is at an end. 
Union’s new semi-chemical process 
permits use of the hardwood trees in- 
terspersed in its pine forests as a cor- 
rugating material. New types of bags 
and boxes to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent users are constantly being de- 
vised; additions to timber reserves 
continue; and the chemical recovery 
system for by-products of mill oper- 
ations (such as tall oil and turpentine 
used in paints, soap, and other prod- 
ucts) has been steadily improved. 
Basically, Union’s set-up makes for 
long runs and low-cost output. A 
large part of its production is com- 
mitted to customers under contracts 
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which provide for periodic price ad- 
justments as market conditions dic- 
tate. Another Union policy has been 
to grow from within rather than by 
merger with other companies.. How- 
ever, the company has a minority 
stock interest in Highland Container 
of Jamestown, N. C., which obtains 
its board requirements from Union. 
And recently, a minority interest was 
acquired in Hankins Container, the 
largest independent converter of pa- 
perboard. Union also has plants at 
Trenton and Chicago which make 
corrugated boxes and sheets, from the 
container board made at Savannah, 
as well as a multiwall bag factory in 
St. Louis. 

For the past 17 years, Union Bag 
has had an average operating profit 
after depreciation of about 20 per cent 
compared with 15 per cent for 11 
other major paper companies during 
the same period. Except for a three- 
month period in 1943, when Govern- 
ment price rollbacks, later rescinded, 
caused a deficit, operations have been 
profitable in every quarter since 1932 
—though earnings swings have oc- 
casionally been rather wide. Debt is 
small, with only $7.5 million of long- 
term notes preceding the 1,771,206 
common shares. 

Profits of Union Bag in the first 
nine months of this year equaled 
$4.62 a share vs. $4.30 in the com- 
parable preceding period, and full- 
year earnings are likely to fall in the 
$6 to $6.25 per share range as against 
the $5.58 of 1953. In view of the 
anticipated earnings improvement, an 
extra payment along with the regular 
75-cent quarterly dividend early in 
December is possible. (In 1952, when 
profits were $6.24 a share, a 50-cent 
extra was paid.) Selling at 64 or ap- 
proximately ten times expected 1954 
earnings, Union Bag & Paper does 
not seem overpriced in relation to the 
paper group generally, and appears 
worthy of inclusion in a diversified 
common stock portfolio. 


Dividend News 


General Motors: Declared a $2 year- 
end dividend. payable December 10 to 
stock of record November 10. This 
brings total payment for the year to $5 
compared with $4 in 1953. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber: Paying a 
$1 dividend December 10 to stock of 
record November 15. The payment rep- 
resents an increase over the 75 cents 
paid in previous quarters. 
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Which Way 
AIRCRAFT AND AUTO STOCKS? 


C ONTINUED cold war tensions will require sustained high-level production 
of military aircraft. In recognition of these strikingly favorable prospects, 
nearly all the aircraft stocks have doubled in price in the past year. 

Now, the question is—to what extent have the higher prices discounted the 
expected resultsP And how will each company be affected by renegotiation, 
emphasis on newer planes and guided missiles, cutbacks on older models? Every 
investor should see the new 48-page edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports 
which analyzes current and long-term trends in the aircraft industry, gives a full- 
page analysis of each company, shows which stocks are in a buying zone and which 
are in a selling zone. 

Earnings prospects for auto manufacturers are poor, although lapse of ‘ie excess 
profits tax has boosted General Motors’ profits. Inventories are excessive, steel 
costs are higher, stiffer-than-ever competition is reshaping the auto market. Yet, 
our analysts look for important improvements by 1956. The latest Value Line 
Report analyzes the 1955 and long-term prospects for the key automobile 
industry, brings you specific earnings and dividend estimates, shows you which 
stocks are in a buying zone, which to avoid. 


Also See SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS on 613 Stocks 


This special 16-page Summary brings you for each stock the earliest specific 
estimates of 1955 earnings and dividends and specific recommendations. Also, in 
handy reference form: dividend yields. Value Line Quality Ranks, long-term 
(1958-60) estimates of earnings, dividends, normal prices, long-term growth ex- 
pectancies. You will have at your fingertips a summary of the conclusions reached 
in the 698-page Value Line Survey. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Offer you will receive in the next 4 weeks 
new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. in addition, at 
no extra charge, the 16-page SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS and the new 
48-page issue analyzing 37 leading Aircraft, Auto, Airline, Agricultural Equip- 
ment and Truck stocks. This edition includes full-page analyses of: 


Allis Chalmers Douglas Grumman Republic Aviation 
American Airlines Eastern Air Lines Lockheed Studebaker-Packard 
American Motors Fairchild Engine Martin (Glenn L.) United Aircraft 
Boei General Dynamics North Amer. Aviation United Air Lines 
Chrysler General Motors Pan. Amer. Airways and 17 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks in 14 
industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Ac- 
count Report, 2 Fortnightly letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscrip- 
tion $120.) *New subscribers only. 
Plus the 16-page SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS and the 48-page 
Aircraft, Auto and Airline stock edition at No Extra Charge 


Se Rm ire? Oo weal Cake gee nae \{* ae 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 11,000 individual and 
institutional . subscribers throughout the world, including banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-84 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 


5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Westinghouse Electric: Declared a 


payable January 24 to stock of record 


year-end extra of 50 cents and the quar- 
terly of 50 cents both payable Decem- 
ber 1 to stock of record November 8. 


This is the first extra payment since 
1950. 


Lockheed Aircraft: Has declared a 
50-cent extra and a quarterly of 60 
cents both payable December 11 to 
stock of record November 19; also de- 
clared a stock dividend of 5 per cent 


November 11. Total cash payment for 
1954 is $2.85 compared with $1.62% in 
1953. 


American & Foreign Power: Voted 
an extra of 15 cents in addition to the 
usual quarterly of 15 cents both payable 
December 10 to stock of record Novem- 
ber 10. Total payment for the year is 
75 cents compared with 60 cents last 
year. 
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Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


October 28, 1954 


Board of Directors has declared for 
quarter ending December 31, 1954 DIVI- 
DEND of ONE and ONE-HALF 
(14%) PER CENT or $1.50 per share 
on PREFERRED STOCK, payable 
January 20, 1955 to shareholders of 
record January 5, 1955. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on COMMON 
STOCK, payable December 1, 1954 to 
shareholders of record November 10, 
1954. 

G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 


Vice President and Secretary 














NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on De- 
cember 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record on November 12, 1954. 
The transfer books will not close. 
THOS. A, CLARK 
October 28, 1954 Treasurer 


MMe 


CORPORATION 


Notice of | 


QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
15¢ a share 


Payable December 1, 1954 
Record date, November 19,1954 




















460 West 34th St., N.Y. 1,N.Y. 


October 28, 1954 


Esso) 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


@INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 














The Board of Directors 
has declared a 
Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.25 per share on October 
28, 1954. This dividend is 
Payable on December 10, 
1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 15, 1954. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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an 1954 te 1 
Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Pog 31 
PElectric Output GWE) ~..0..00.0s.sccccvcesee 9,117 9,033 9,152 8,362 
i. eS rrr 721,402 746,007 740,000 780,863 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 74.2 74.5 75.7 93.0 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)...... 110.3 110.6 112.3 130.5 
i 1954 1953 
Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
{Commercial Loans ...... Federal Reserve $21,190 $21,126 $21,043 $23,301 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....{ Bank Members 3,413 3,385 3,400 2,387 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 54,651 55,470 56,050 54,692 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 852 1,880 1,831 1,300 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones Cc 1954 ~ 1954 —__ — 
Averages: Oct. 27 Oct. 28 Oct. 29 Nov. 1 Nov. 2 High Low 
30 Industrials . 355.73 354.56 352.14 353.96 | 364.43 379.87 
20 Railroads ... 119.16 118.62 117.69 118.33 Ex- 120.73 94.84 
15 Utilities 58.45 58.28 57.81 57.78 change 61.58 52.22 
65 Stocks .....« 130.85 130.38 129.42 129.96 Closed 133.08 106.03 
Po 195 aaa 
Details of Stock Trading: Oct. 27 Oct. 28 baa 29 Nov. 1 Nov. 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 2,030 2,190 1,900 1,790 
Issues ‘Teeled s62e cei ds Veai ees. 1,159 1,169 1,182 1,168 
Number of Advances................ 423 365 249 499 
Number of Declines................. 453 558 670 395 Ex- 
Number Unchanged ................. 283 246 263 274 change 
ee, . ere 43 56 19 29 Closed 
ibe Te Fs cc Bits pcs cncdn ds 6 9 13 9 | 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 100.91 100.92 100.86 100.82 | 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,260 $3,380 $3,420 $2,590 
ro 4 —~ oO 1954 . 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Sept.29 Oct. 6 rg 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 27 High Low 
50 Industrials ...... 12.18 12.29 12.08 12.07 12.03 12.29 9.36 
20: Railtoads .....4:; 8.46 8.59 8.63 8.81 8.67 8.81 5.20 
20 Utilities .......03% 15.38 15.35 15.20 14.95 14.76 15.47 13.78 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.28% 426% 4.33% 4.34% 4.35% 5.83% 4.26% 
20 Railroads ....... 5.76 5.66 5.64 5.52 5.61 6.88 5.50 
20 Uiiities 5 as 4.75 4.76 4.79 4.89 4.95 5.23 4.63 
PO Sadeles: - ... cncaeas 4.40 4.37 4.44 4.45 4.47 5.78 4.37 
*Average Bond Yields: 
Bee. vccaksscacee 2.839 2.844 2.846 2.843 2.853 3.058 2.803 
5 EIR eer a) 2 3.138 3.133 3.137 3.133 3.138 3.376 3.124 
ee ae Tee 3.493 3.486 3.483 3.474 3.489 3.674 3.470 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {For latest available figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks —Week Ended November 1, 1954 


Shares 

Traded 

Asierican Alrlin@e® i5.05i50 5652 ia Sta as 135,900 
Tide Water Associated Oil............... 108,600 
Cente’ States “eG s vant stiatieaceascce 87,100 
tgs MER. Be BS Ape Os Pre err ee 82,400 
Pan American World Airways........... 80,400 
Pennsylvania Railroad ................-- 77,700 
General. Thlecttic. .ctie css nada ssosnevadass 68,300 
Lockheed ‘Aircrakt ois sacs ss vin 99s s0%eeeee 65,500 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation................ 63,200 
American & Foreign Power.............. 500 
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Revise Your Investments 
Before Conditions Have Changed 








F YOU are to make the most of your investment opportunities you must be 

able to appraise accurately the effects of current and prospective developments 
on every issue which you hold or plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out in advance the issues whose outlook is becoming im- 
paired and replace them with others which face more promising prospects. 


The road to investment success is studded with 
many obstacles. Consistently successful invest- 
ment results are not a matter of luck; they de- 
pend on diligent planning, constant supervision 
of holdings and the knowledge and experience 
to determine in advance just what changes 
should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial 
pattern. 


Few investors, however, have the time or the 
training to undertake this important task them- 
selves. But this is no reason for shirking the job 
and failing to make necessary adjustments in 
your holdings to conform with new develop- 
ments. If you are unable to plan and supervise 
your own investment program you should entrust 
the task to an organization such as ours which 
specializes in this type of work. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Keeping your capital soundly invested is a major 
task. To determine what policy should be 
adopted, however, to accord with changing con- 
ditions requires constant study of political, finan- 
cial and business conditions and the ability to 
interpret their effects on your investment pro- 
gram. That is why it is important that you ob- 
tain experienced investment guidance to protect 
your capital and preserve your income. 


FINANCIAL Wor.Lp RESEARCH BUREAU is just 
such an organization. Devoting its full time to 
the planning and supervision of investment port- 
folios and the analysis and determination of se- 
curity values, it is ideally equipped and staffed to 


help you establish a soundly conceived investment 
program and to maintain it in accord with chang- 
ing economic conditions and suited at all times 
to your individual objectives. 


For more than 50 years, through booms and de- 
pressions, our organization has been helping in- 
vestors to obtain better results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guid- 
ance. With your investment welfare at stake you 
cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based 
on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by 
subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 


Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[] Income (0 Capital Enhancement C) Safety 


Iti is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 






(Nevember 10) 





Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 















Crown really 


started something 
with “SPRATAMER” 


rouars: A “ 
In developing SPRA-TAINER, the original lightweight 
pressure can, CROWN pioneered an idea which has had 
rie far reaching effects on the packaging of many familiar 
‘ic products. It has also created markets for new and hitherto 
unheard-of products. 






The pressure can dispenses its contents in the form of 
spray or foam. First used for the spraying of insecticides, 
imaginative manufacturers soon applied this idea to other 
products. . . dessert toppings, cosmetics, lubricants, touch- 
up paints, deodorants, shaving creams and many more. 
And SPRA-TAINER is the choice of most of the leading 
brands. Its exclusive ‘Modern Design” and ‘No Top 
Seam—No Side Seam” construction have kept SPRA- 
TAINER in the lead since it started making packaging 
history. Additional manufacturing facilities are now being 
provided to take care of the ever increasing demand. 


ZB Development of SPRA-TAINER by the Company’s 
7 Crown Can Division and its pioneering of the pressure can 
” Uc idea is one more example of the way CROWN contributes 
}\cxeams to the better packaging of a vast array of products used 
ie in the households of the nation. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


[sa 





Products by CROWN: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS «+ BEVERAGE BOTTLING 
MACHINERY « MILK BOTTLE CAPS « MILK FILLERS « METAL CAPS AND 
CLOSURES « CAPPING MACHINES « PACKER’S CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS 
BEER CANS « “SPRA-TAINERS" « ‘‘FREEZ - TAINERS’’ » MERITSEAL CAPS 





General Offices at Baltimore e Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


